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THE REPUBLIC IS NOT UNGRATEFUL. 


“It is not what is charged but what is proved that damages the party defendant. Any one may be accused of the most heinous offenses ; 
the Saviour of mankind was not only arraigned but convicted; but what of it? Facts alone are decisive.”"— Ver York Tribune, March 13, 1872. 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


¢= THE publication of this n agnif- 
icent PicroRIAL SERIAL is commenced 
in the SUPPLEMENT sent out with¢ut ex- 
tra charge with this issue of Ha’ .PER’s 
Werxty. Each number, like the pres- 
ent, will be adorned with many beutiful 
and interesting illustrations by Jorgé, 
the greatest living master of the |ictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining d ‘scrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JEI ROLD. 
This splendid work, which is put lished 
in London at the price of two do lars a 
number, or twenty-four dollars fiir the 
whole work, will be sent out G {ATUI- 
TOUSLY with HARPER’s WEEKLY; and 
the Publishers believe that it will prove 
one of the most elegant and atti active 
Pictorial Serials ever offered t) the 

American Public. 


THE TREATY AND THE GEJEVA 
TRIBUNAL. 


IT is understood that the reply ¢ «> Lord 
GRANVILLE to the note of Mr. FIsH +ourte- 
ously declines to submit the questio1 of in- 
direct claims at Geneva. There is no reason 
to suppose that the United States tll re- 
cede from its position, and, should no ,sround 
of compromise be found, the Treaty of Wash- 
ington must be abandoned. Such 4 result 
is to be regretted, both because of t ie fail- 
ure of the imposing and commandin ¢ prec- 
edent of arbitration which the sett ement 
under the treaty would have estat lished, 
and because of the open difficulties that 
would then remain between the tw¢ coun- 
tries. What, then, is the exact sit,iation, 
and what is the chance of a comprom se? 

The American case has been alwi.ys the 
same. It has been e@hstantly descr bed as 
one of claims direct and indirect. Ii: is not 
denied that in the conference of the. nego- 
tiators on the 8th of March, 1271, the Amer- 
ican case, in its usual form, was dis ‘inctly 
stated; and it was added “that in tl e hope 
amicable settlement, no estimi te was 
made of the indirect losses, without pi yjudice, 
howerer, to the right of indemnification .n their 
account in the event of no such settleme, t being 
made.” Was such a settlement mace? It 
was immediately and expressly prop )sed in 
substance by the American Commis) ioners. 
It was, in fact, an apology and a “ lum.) sum,” 
as it is called, “in satisfaction of ‘ill the 
claims.” This was the “ amicable’ settle- 
ment” proposed bythe United Stat 's, and 
it shows conclusively that no boundle: 8 sums 
of money were expected, because the Amer- 
ican Commissioners knew that the fj *oposi- 
tion of the payment of thousands of 1 illions 
of dollars would not have been ente tained 
for a moment. Their position was simple 
’ and intelligible. They said that tle case 
- was twofold; that the indirect claim) could 
not be waived; that the direct clain s were 
a dozen millions or more, but that |, lump 
sum and an apology would cover every thing; 
and that so all causes of difference wuld be 
at once removed. This was the “ at ticable 
settlement” contemplated and Prop sed by 
the United States. 

The British Commissioners replica n sub- 
stance that to agree to this propositior- would 
be to confess and apologize for an »ffense 
which they could not acknowledge. They 
undoubtedly felt that to accept it wi uld be 
to discredit the whole course of the r gov- 
ernment upon the subject, and they d ‘clined 
~ the “amicable settlement” proposed. That 
it was understood to be declined is ( vident 
trom the statement of the protocol ag ‘eed to 
by both parties, that immediately u>on re- 
ceiving the reply “the American C muis- 
sioners expressed their regret at tiis de- 
cision of the British Commissioners.’ The 
“ amieable settlement” proposed havi ig thus 
failed, the right in regard to the ij-adirect 
claims recurred “ without prejudice.”: After 
the preliminary attempt had been tl us baf- 
tied, the treaty was made “to provid ; for an 
amicable settlement of all causes o; differ- 
ence between the two countries,” inc. uding, 
therefore, by express understanding the in- 
direct claims. 

It will be observed that the sam) term, 
“amicable settlement,” is used in the treaty, 
and it has been asked why the detail :d esti- 
mate of indirect losses might not be .vaived 
under the later “amicable settlem¢ nt,” as 
was proposed under the earlier. l] ut the 
two cases are wholly different. In {he first 


settlement, had it been accepted, Great Brit- 
ain would have apologized, would have ac- 
knowledged her liability, and would have 
paid an indemnity. But in the second sét- 
tlement the whole question of conduct and 
of liability for any claims whatever was left 
tothetribunal. To say, therefore, directly or 
by implication, that the treaty itself is the 
“amicable settlement” originally mention- 
ed}is to disregard the facts: and upon what 
ground can it, then, be asserted that any 
part of the uniform claim of the United 
States was “‘ understood” to be waived when 
the treaty was signed? By whom was it 
so understood? Let us see. 

The case of the United States was official- 
ly delivered at the Foreign-office in London 
on the 20th of December. It was very soon 
distributed to the press, and the comments 
of the press began in less than ten days. 
The right under the treaty to make the 
claims was not denied. The News said that 
the vagueness of the demands showed their 
unsoundness, and that the true policy was 
to demur to any such claim—of course be- 
fore the tribunal. The News said that it 
would not anticipate the decision of the tri- 
bunal, but would be quite ready to accept 
its justice. On the 6th of January the Sat- 
urday Review said that the English agents 
must withdraw from the arbitration if the 
indirect claims were presented. But it did 
not deny that under the treaty they might 
be offered. The tone of the press became 
hotter. There were flings at “‘sharp prac- 
tice” upon the American side; but it was 
the 28th of January before the position was 
taken that Great Britain must withdraw 
from the treaty if the claims in question 
were to be laid before the tribunal. This 
position was stated with needless warmth 
by Mr. GLADSTONE in Parliament, and it 
was communicated to Mr. SCHENCK by Lord 
GRANVILLE on the 3d of February. But for 
nearly two months after the American case 
was known it is evident that there was no 
general “understanding” that any part of 
the American claims was excluded. 

That understanding, however, is now the 
reason offered for the British position. It is 
argued that it is impossible to suppose that 
the British Commissioners could really have 
agreed to leave to five men—or virtually to 
three—the decision whether England should 
be mortgaged to the United States. It is 
alleged to be as impossible to suppose it as 
to suppose that the United States would 
have left to three men the question of the 
dissolution of the Union. But this does not 
change the question. An alleged ex parte 
“understanding” of a treaty can not be 
pleaded against its text. There may, in- 
deed, have been a misunderstanding. The 
London Times of the 21st of February said 
that there was no doubt, “ however improb- 
able it may appear, that there has been a 
misapprehension.” But it certainly has not 
tended to a friendly solution that there has 
been such eager readiness in England to in- 
sinuate that the indirect claims were “a 
fetch,” or after-thought of the United States. 

Assuming, however, a sincere difference of 
understanding, what is the true course to 
pursue? The United States distinctly de- 
clare that the treaty provides for the settle- 
ment of the indirect claims. Great Britain 
insists that it is not so. The views of each 
government are known. If, therefore, Great 
Britain declines to proceed with the arbitra- 
tion unless these claims are excluded, she 
insists that the treaty shall fail unless her 
interpretation of it be acknowledged in ad- 
vance. In other words, she declines to pro- 
ceed unless the United states will accept her 
understanding and abandon theirown. Lord 
GRANVILLE is understood to make this state- 
ment, courteously but distinctly, in his letter 
of reply to Mr. Fish. Yet Lord GRANVILLE 
instructed his secretary to write op the 10th 
of July, 1871, two months after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and in reply to a letter 
from Mr. WILLIAM MORGAN in regard to the 
presentation of the rebel bond claims, as 
follows: 


**Her Majesty’s Government can not undertake to 
place an interpretation on the provisions of the Wash- 
ington Treaty without the concurrence of the other 
party ; nor would any such interpretation have any ef- 
fect. It rests with the Commissioners to be appointed 
under Article 14 of the treaty to decide in each case 
whether any claim presented to them has or has not 
been duly made, preferred, and laid before them, either 
wholly or to what extent, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the treaty.” 


And therefore his lordship advises his cor- 
respondent to present the rebel debt claims 
at Washington, although he must have 
known that the Constitution of the United 
States prohibits their payment. Does Lord 
GRANVILLE think it more preposterous to 
suppose that the British Commissioners 
could have agreed to refer indirect claims 
than that the American Commissioner 
agreed to refer to three men the payment 
of claims which the Constitution forbids ? 
It is evident that the proper and dig- 


‘nified course for both governments, without 


the assertion or the insinuation of im- 


proper conduct or motives, is to await the | 


decision of the tribunal as to its powers un- 
der the treaty. If then either Government 
should be of opinion that the decision was 
of a scope not to be tolerated by it, it could 
assume the responsibility of vacating the 
treaty. Of course, each goes to the tribu- 
nal with its own understanding. If that 
of Great Britain should be sustained, the 
United States would acquiesce. If that of 
the United States were affirmed, it is to be 
presumed that Great Britain would with- 
draw, however small the actual payment de- 
creed might be. It is said that it is absurd 
to enter upon an arbitration when one party 
declares in advance that if a certain decision 
is made it will not be bound by it. But here 
is a treaty which the contracting parties in- 
terpret differently. It is very desirable that 
the treaty should be saved, if possible. 
There is already a tribunal to which the 
question can be referred with the fair chance 
of a decision which will be accepted by both 
parties, and so save’the treaty. Ought this 
chance to be thrown away when to improve 
it is prejudicial to neither party, and when 
all the circumstances and misunderstand- 
ings have been fully stated, and are familiar 
to both sides? To go to Geneva is to take 
that chance. To refuse to go is to abandon it. 


SHALL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
DISBAND? 


SINCE the New Hampshire election specu- 
lation about the Cincinnati Convention has 
changed. It was originally intended to be 
a conference of Republicans who preferred, 
another candidate than the President, and 
whose decided expressions and character 
and numbers would, it was hoped, influence 
the Philadelphia Convention to select some 
one else. But as the election in New Hamp- 
shire shows that the Republican sentiment 
of the people is unshaken, two things have 
happened: the Democrats despair of elect- 
ing a party candidate; and the Cincinnati 
Republicans consider that the Philadelphia 
nomination is a foregone conclusion. There- 
fore the disposition to change the Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati from a Republican assem- 
bly of obser¥ation to the nursery of a new 
party is now very evident. The Tribune has 
stated plainly that the success of either par- 
ty would be equally agreeable in Connecti- 
cut, and that the old organizations are crum- 
bling. Mr. DOOLITTLE, stumping Connecti- 
cut, says that the Democratic party will sus- 
tain the Cincinnati nominations. The New 
York World would be glad to support a Lib- 
eral Republican, provided that the Demo- 
cratic Convention should adopt him; and 
other Democratic papers prod Senator Sum- 
NER to hasten out of the Republican ranks, 
without, however, betraying the least dis- 
position to leave their own. Are we, then, 
upon the eve of the formation of a new par- 
ty? If we are, what are its distinctive prin- 
ciples? Or have we come around again to 
the MONROE era of party dissolution and 
good feeling ? 

It seems to us to be the merest folly, and 
a perilous folly, to speak of the issues which 
divided the country for a generation, and 
which led to the war, as in any final sense 
settled and closed. Politics are not a mere 
gant, in which one side having lost and the 
other won, there is a smiling adjustment of 
the board for anew turn. The division be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties was founded upon differing views of the 
very nature of the government and of human 
rights. Those views were absolutely incom- 
patible, and admitted of no pacific settle- 
ment, But when the life and character and 
conscience of one part of the population are 
hostile to those of another part—when the 
spirit of society, the theories of industry and 
of original right, in one section are hopeless- 
ly opposed to those of another, and the result 
is a desolating and cruel war, in which one 
party unconditionally conquers the other— 
what supreme folly to imagine that a mere 
formal acquiescence in the defeat has healed 
or settled the real difference! 

The present condition of the Southern 
States, the Ku-Klux, the sense of insecurity 

the new citizens, the consequent slowness 
of recovery, show the real situation. Nor 
can any considerable share of this be attrib- 
uted to the national government. Besides 
the inevitable material consequences of the 
war which slavery occasioned and waged, 
there has been no punishment except a 
brief disfranchi ent, which has been re- 
moved, and a limited disability to hold office. 
But the hostile spirit remains, and the false 
theory of the government is still held. We 
certainly do not think it strange that it 
should be so. But the Democratic leaders 
insist that by-gones shall be by-gones. 
Very well: if the Democratic theories, prin- 
ciples, policies, and measures have passed by, 
if the issues upon which parties were di- 
vided are settled, why does the party which 
represents the defeated issues still maintain 
its organization? It will be time for the 
victorious party to disband when the con- 
quered party yields. It will be time to form 


a new party when the old parties have nat- 
urally disappeared. 

But if there are no new issues upon which 
parties may be formed, the question of the 
Presidential election is to be one of adminis- 
tration. Then the inquiry is whether those 
who believe the principles of a policy to be 
unconstitutional and unjust are its safe 
guardians, and whether the Democratic 
party are likely to be more honest in admin- 
istration because they are reinforced by 
some Republicans. That is the question 
for the Cincinnati Convention. It can not 
propose to form a new party, for there are 
no new issues ; and personal opposition to a 
candidate is not a sufficient new party 
equipment. If the candidate of the Con- 
vention should be successful, it will be be- 
cause of the support of Democrats, not as 
independent individuals who have decided 
that their party has done its work, but as 
members of a political organization which 
will have ratified the nomination for its own 
purposes and not for the purpose of a new 
party. 

The honest Republicans who may go to 
Cincinnati, or who may sympathize with 
the movement, should carefully ask them- 
selves what they will have gained, or what 
any cause or principle dear to them will 
have gained, in the election of their candi- 
date by Democratic votes. The last great 
party reorganization of old Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats into Republicans was based upon fun- 
damental principles. The formation of the 
Republican party was the attempt to save 
liberty in the United States. Slavery under 
the name, and working by the machinery, of 
the Democratic party, threatened every safe- 
guard of justice and equality. The crisis 
was evident. The result, indeed, showed 
that the fatal moral and political corruption 
known as the Democratic party had not yet 
made the rescue of the country impossible; 
but it was only by a long and terrible war 
that the deadly ascendeucy of that party 
was overthrown. It is not yet, however, 
disbanded. It is still a powerful political 
organization. Yet it has been fearfully 
shaken, and, as we said last week, if the 
American people are true to their distinctive 
principles, it can now be weakened beyond 
hope of recovery. 

But can any man believe that the dissolu- 
tion of that party will be hastened by giving 
it a candidate which, as a party, it can sup- 
port? Does any thoughtful man who is 
familiar with the actual situation in the 
Southern States and with human nature 
really believe that it makes no difference 
whether the Republican party retains or 
loses the control of the government ? Those 
who are of that opinion will favor the disso- 
lution of the party which is now contem- 
plated at Cincinnati. But those who, upon 
the deepest principles of patriotism, are un- 
willing that the Democratic party, which 
was beaten in 1860, 1864, and 1868, should 
succeed in 1872, even under the mask of a 
Republican candidacy, will strenuously op- 
pose the Cincinnati effort to dissolve the 
Republican party. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


WHEN the renomination of President LIn- 
COLN was suggested in 1864, it was very 
strongly opposed by many most excellent 
Republicans. The sure disaster that would 
follow further confidence in Mr. LINCOLN 
was most strenuously stated. He was de- 
clared to be a halting, drifting, exasperating 
chief, whom all radical Union men and pa- 
triots ought no longer to countenance, and 
a movement was finally organized in favor 
of Mr.CHaseE. There were those who thought 
General BUTLER would be a much more sat- 
isfactory candidate than any body else; and 
still others at Cleveland nominated General 
FREMONT and General JOHN COCHRANE for 
President and Vice-President. The history 
of those events is interesting and instruct- 
ive; and now that there are Republicans 
who are of opinion that the national welfare 
and the Republican party will both be im- 
periled by the renomination of the President, 
it may be useful to recur for a moment to 
the arguments and appeals that were urged 
against the renomination of Mr. LINCOLN. 

In February, 1864, a circular was sent out 
from Washington to persons who were sup- 
posed to be opposed to the President. It 
began as follows: 


“The movements recently uate throughout the 
country to secure the renomination of President Lin- 
OOLN render necessary some combination on the part 
of those unconditional friends of the Union who differ 
from the policy of his administration. So long as no 
efforts were made to forestall the political action of 
the people it was both wise and patriotic for all true 
friends of the government to devote their influence to 
the suppression of the rebellion. But when it becomes 
evident that party machinery and official influence are 
being used to secure the perpetuation of the pres- 
ent Administration, those who conscientiously believe 
that the interests of the country and of freedom de- 
mand a change in favor of vigor and purity and na- 
tionality have no choice but to appeal at once to the 
people before it shall be too late to secure a fair dis- 
cussion of principles.” 


This has certainly a very familiar sound, 


o 
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The oftice-holders, it appeared, were bent 
upon renominating their chief, and the peo- 
ple were not to be heard. This was the 
feeling with which the Inte Count GUROW- 
sk1, who criticised President LINCOLN most 
severely, exclaimed to a delegate when the 
Convention met in Baltimore, ‘‘ What! you 
here with the Hessians?” Yet if an officer 
were ever renominated by the deep and 
sincere preference of the people, President 
LINCOLN was the man. 

The gentlemen who issued the circular of 
which we are speaking proceeded to state 
their conclusions, after a thoughtful survey 
of the political field. 

“1, That even were the re-election of Mr. Lixcoin 
desirable, it is practically impossible against the union 
of influences which wi. oppose him. 

“2. That, should ue be re-elected, his manifest tend- 
ency toward compromises and temporary expedients 
of policy will become stronger during a second term 
than it has been in the first, and the cause of human 
liberty and the dignity and honor of the nation suffer 
proportionately ; while the war may continue to lan- 
guieh during his whole admini: tration, till the public 
debt shall become a burden too great to be borne. 

““§. That the patronage of the Government through 
the necessities of the war has been so rapidly increased, 
and to such an enormous extent, and 80 loosely placed, 
as to render the application of the ‘ one-term principle’ 
absolutely essential to the certain safety of our re- 
publican institutions.” 

The circular then proceeded to extol Mr. 
CuHaseE. But the people of the United States 
had proved ABRAHAM LINCOLN. They had 
been often impatient with him. He had 
been called both a slave-hound and a clown. 
He had been derided as a man who would 
not move unless he were kicked by public 
opinion. His policy had been sharply criti- 
cised by Senator WADE and HENRY WINTER 
Davis, who were thought to have a great 
following, and the movement for the re- 
nomination was ridiculed as that of merce- 
naries. But he was renominated by acclama- 
tion, and re-elected with enthusiasm; and 
the gentleman whom the circular commend- 
ed as the representative of human liberty, 
of the honor of the nation, and of purity of 
administration was a candidate for the Pres- 
idency in the next National Convention of 
the Democratic party—a Convention which 
was controlled by the baffled leaders of re- 
bellion, which virtually declared for repudi- 
ation, and which denounced the settlements 
of the war as revolutionary and void. 

The reader who scans the reasons stated 
for not renominating President LINCOLN will 
decide whether it would have been better 
for the country to reject a magistrate whom 
it had tried, and the general character of 
whose administration had inspired the deep- 
est trust in his honest and patriotic purpose. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


AT a time when charges of official corrup- 
tion are so rife upon every hand, and inves- 
tigations of every kind are proceeding, the 
paper submitted by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the committee of the House ap- 
pointed to inquire into certain charges 
against him is well worth serious attention. 
In a series of articles in a New York paper 
the Secretary had been denounced in the 
strongest terms as a robber and swindler. 
At the Secretary’s request the House or- 
dered an investigation of the charges, and 
appointed a committee for that purpose. 
But the resolution was drawn in a remarka- 
ble manner. The committee was authorized 
not only to investigate the specific irregu- 
larities charged, but “to inquire generally 
into the administration of the affairs of the 
Navy Department during the incumbency 
of the present Secretary.” The committee 
invited the editor of the paper which had 
made the charges to appear before them. 
He appeared with counsel, and the com- 
mittee, without requiring him to begin by 
proving the distinct accusations which had 
been made, empowered him to summon such 
witnesses as he chose, aud examine them 
with reference to any irregularities what- 
ever in the conduct of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

It was certainly an extraordinary action. 
Charges are made against the Secretary of 
the Navy; the author is summoned to sub- 
stantiate them; and instead of requiring 
that he shall do this, the committee consti- 
tute him the public prosecutor of the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government of the 
United States, sustained by all the power and 
authority of the House. That is to say, that 
any body who chooses to make any kind of 
accusation against a high public officer, in- 
stead of being compelled by Congress to 
prove the allegations, and to state the de- 
gree of personal knowledge that he may 
have of the particular offenses charged, 
may be delegated by Congress to use its 
authority to discover if there may not be 
other irregularities which have not been 
charged, and which might serve as grounds 
of impeachment. Under such a practice it 


would only be necessary for the most irre- 
sponsible person to make the falsest and 
most odious charges, and the House, by its 
committee, would at once clothe him with 


all its powers and prerogatives tu proceed 
against a Secretary as if he were a suspected 
criminal or felon. 

In any view of the case, what possible 
reason could there be for ordering a general 
investigation into the management of a de- 
partment except that particular charges 
against its head had been proved? And if 
such an investigation were desirable, ought 
any individual, however respectable, whose 
only relation to the affair is that he has 
made unproven charges, to be constituted 
for that reason the prosecuting agent? The 
Secretary of the Navy insisted, but in the 
most respectful manner, that he ought first 
to be allowed to meet the personal agcusa- 
tions against him, and that this inquiry 
should have absolute precedence of the oth- 
er. After hearing the Secretary’s clear and 
conclusive statement, the committee con- 
strued their own resolution of permission to 
the editor to appear with counsel and to ex- 
amine witnesses as extending only to evi- 
dence sustaining the specific charges made. 
It is fortunate that the original action of the 
committee was modified, for it is evident 
that the business of the government would 
be very seriously perplexed if it were liable 
to hostile exposure and investigation by 
every body who is willing, justly or unjust- 
ly, to accuse its chief officers. But there 
still remains the question why so extraordi- 
nary a resolution was adopted. 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


Tue reckless manner in which the attempt 
is constantly made to blacken the character 
of the President of the United States is well 
illustrated in a recent article in the New 
York World. It was a leading editorial 
article, conspicuously displayed, upon the 
changes in the management of the Erie 
Railroad; and this is the manner in which 
the most odious charges are insinuated 
against the President: 

“We suspect that the recent sudden and surprising 
revolution in the management was the instrument and 
the mask of one of the most gigantic stock specula- 
tions of our time, and that General Grant himself is an 
accomplice in the acheme, and asharer of the enormous, 
the prodigious profits of this bold, shfewd, successful, 
and most colossal operation.” 


The World then proceeds to state “some 
of the grounds of our suspicions.” But there 
is none of them which implicates the Presi- 
dent more than any other man in the coun- 
try. This, for instance, is a specimen of the 
“grounds of suspicion” against the Presi- 
dent : 


“The Republican journals claim that General Sicx- 
ixs is the arch contriver of this gigantic speculation. 
They say that the chief object of his return to this 
country was to engineer this wonderful plot. Presi- 
dent Grant is understood to have been in the secret, 
and nothing is more probable, considering hie close 
and intimate relations with Sickizs. Grant and Sick- 
Les, as well as Jay Gov.p, Aave probably realized vast 
fortunes out of this cunning movement which was so 
suddenly exploded upon the public. The community 
begins to suspect that there was a ‘ pool,’ and that 
among its members were President Grant” and oth- 
ers. ‘At all events, the public would be glad to know 
whether these men are not parties to the division of 
the spoils, and whether they and their associates have 
not plotted,” etc. “If a competent committee of in- 
vestigation could inquire into this subject «ce dare say 
there would be curious and ‘ astounding revelations.’” 
**Was he [Jay Gov») all the while in collusion with 
his pretended enemies....with corresponding gain to 
Grant, Sicxies, and the other conspirators?” “ Ev- 
ery thing which has been done both at Albany and 
here has contributed to the success of the Grant- 
‘ pool.’” 


This amusing miscellany of “ they say,” “ it 
is understood,” “ probably,” “‘ begins to sus- 
pect,” “ would be glad to know,” and asper- 
sions stated as questions, the World gravely 
calls the grounds of ‘‘our suspicions,” and 
invites “any responsible member of the 
pool” to deny its insinuations over his own 
signature! What profound contempt the 
World must feel for its readers! Yet this is 
the way in which the effort is made to per- 
suade the country that the President is a 
corrupt man. 


RECORD OF NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. GARFIELD has introduced an impor- 
tant bill in the House of Representatives, 
which has been referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It is a bill to establish a 
record of naturalization in the Department 
of State, that there may be always a com- 
plete and permanent registry for the con- 
venience both of the citizen and of the gov- 
ernment. Certificates of naturalization are 
frequently lost by change of residence, of 
which we could mention some very singular 
illustrations ; and the records of the courts 
in which the act of naturalization is re- 
corded are often imperfect and incomplete. 
Indeed, the propriety and the value of such 
a record are so evident that there can be no 
serious objection to the bill. The act of be- 
coming acitizen of the United States by nat- 
uralization, if it be of sufficient importance 
and dignity to be recorded at all, which will 
not be questioned, should certainly have a 
central, accessible, and permanent record. 

The bill, therefore, provides that there 
shall be kept in the Department of State a 


book in which all declarations of intention 
to become a citizen, as.well as actual natu- 
ralization, shall be systematically entered 
and conveniently kept for ready reference. 
It provides further that the act of naturali- 
zation shall not be legally perfect, with ref- 
erence to civil and political rights, until the 
entry shall have been made; and that before 
issuing certificates of intention or naturali- 
zation papers the courts shall forward them 
to the Department for registration, and only 
upon certificate that they have been duly 
entered shall they be delivered to the appli- 
cants. The Secretary of State is authorized 
for a small fee to issue a certified copy of 
registration to those who have lost their pa- 
pers, and to publish annually a proper list 
of all naturalizations. There have been 
such flagrant abuses of naturalization that 
we trust the Committee on the Judiciary 
will favorably report, and without delay, 
this judicious bill. 


PERSONAL. 


CONCERNING persons who are said to have been 
most conspicuous as recent operators in Erie, it 
is said that RicHARD SCHELL (who, when be op- 
crates, does it on agrand old scale), WILLIAM R 
TRAVERS, and Jay GOULD have been the most 
successful. The Mr. GREEN who was a few days 
since elected a director in place of Jay GouLp 
is the same Mr. GREEN who a few years ago 
married the incredibly opulent Miss Howxasp, 
the New Bedford heiress, who succeeded to her 
fortune after a sharp contest in the courts. 
Mr. GREEN held some five millions of dollars of 
the stock at the commencement of the late strug- 
gle, and his gains thereby are supposed to be 
quite beyond the computative power of the mul- 
tiplication table. Mr. DanreL Drew, who has 
agreed to deliver to DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & Co., 
at his option within ten months, 50,000 shares 
of the stock at 55 (par $5,000,000), and has de- 
we $1,000,000 to guarantee the contract, 

., 8., & Co. doing the same, has been offered 
by a foreign house $200,000 for his contract; 
but as he confidently relies upon making a mill- 
ion, the paltry profit was rejected with disdain. 

—FARRAGUT is to bestatuated. A joint reso- 
lution has been repo.*ted from the Congressional 
Committee on Public Buildings to erect a co- 
lossal statue to him in Farragut Square, Wash- 
ington. 

—Judge Davip Davis is a relative of the 
late —— PHILANDER CHASE and of the Chief 
Justice. He entered Kenyon College when the 
bishop founded it, and graduated four years aft- 
er, in 1832. 

—JOSEPH WASHINGTON, born a slave in Ken- 
tucky, and an attache of the 112th Illinois Volun- 
teers, died last week at Cambridge, Illinois. Not 
long ago he expressed a wish to be “ buried in 
de church if it didn’t cost too much; but,’ he 
added, regretfully, ‘‘I s’pect it will.” 

—Abbé Liszt, who, after all, has seemed to 
have rather failed to become the favorite he de- 
sired to be with the great ecclesiastical digni- 
taries at Rome, is at present occupied in com- 
posing an oratorio, ‘‘ Stanislaus,”’ which will bea 
side piece to his ‘‘Saint Elizabeth.”” The text 
is taken from Polish history. ' 

—The Archbishop of Lima, who died on the 
19th of February, was in certain particulars the 
most conspicuous prelate of his Church. He 
was eighty-eight years of age, and for fifty years 
had held the office of bishop. He was the eldest 
bishop and oldest archbishop in the Catholic 
hierarchy—the first by reason of seniority, the 
second by reason of age. But the great point 
about the old gentleman is the fact that he was 
supposed to be the richest man in South Amer- 
ica, his property at the lowest estimate amount- 
ing to twenty millions. Aside from his intense 
desire to accumulate riches, his life was sputiess 
and his virtues many. 

—It is now understood that the Marquis of 
Bute, Great Britain's richest Catholic peer, is 
to wed Miss Howarp, in whose ve'ns “ flows all 
~ blood of all the Howakps,”’ on the 16th of 

pril. 

—ALEXANDER. MILCTINE, the Russian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, who died recently, was the 
person who originated the movement for the 
emancipation of the serfs. 

—M.GAmBETTA, by way of diversifying states- 
manship with grape culture, has purchased the 
vineyard of Carbonnieux, in the Gironde, for the 
sum of 1,300,000 francs in ready money. 

—The author of ** Puss-Cat Mew,” a fairy story 
published by the Harpers, is Mr. Epwarp Hv- 
GESSEN KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN—a name that 
seems bewitched itself. He is a member of Par- 
liament, about forty years old, has held office in 
various administrations, is at present Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and speaks 
frequently in the House of Commons. Mr. 
JUSTIN M‘CaRTBHY describes him as ** tall, gaunt, 
awkward, with thin gray hair, and a fringe of 
no-colored beard coursing round his face from 
ear to chin and chin to ear, without overreach- 
ing in any manner on the facefitself, so that the 
visage seems to look at you out of a frame—a 
face, too, without the least expression, although 
the deep hagd lines are dug into it as with a gi- 
gantic graver.”’ 

— Mr. Josep Howe, of Nova Scotia, Secretary 
of State for the Canadian Provinces, said in a 
recent speech before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Ottawa, that “in no country he 
had ever heard or read of in ancient times was 
the strain on the mental and bodily powers of 
the whole population greater than in the New 
Dominion. They could not afford to have an 
idler or alaggard. They were not 4,000,000, all 
told, and had undertaken to govern half a con- 
tinent, with 40,000,000 of ambitious and aggress- 
ive people on the other side of a frontier 3000 
miles long.”’ 

—Lord LyTTon has declined to accept the of- 
fice of Lord Rector of St. Andrew's, which fell 
to him by the reason that Mr. Ruskin, who had 
been his successful antagonist at the polls, has 
been declared legally ineligible. 

—Among the recent deaths in England is that 
of Lord Lonsdale, one of the most influential of 
the Tory peers. He was a man of much capac- 
ity, who, though he never took any but subor- 
dinate place, was one of the permanent chiefs of 
his party ; but his main interest for mankind is 


} us manners and abolish hurry.” 


that Mr. DisraE ti sketched him in several nov- 
els as Lord Eskdale, one of the few portraits into 
which he has infused no touch of satire. If Lord 
Lonsdale was really Lord Eskdale, he was a man 
who misused powers whicit might have made him 
a Palmerston in the dilettant cultivation of art, 
society, and amusement. Capable of judging 
any thing, he judged French novels and old 
china. He was a man who needed nothing but 
bankruptcy to make himself a most useful mem- 
ber of the community. 

—‘* I think there be two Wrisows in the field” 
for the Vice- Presidency —James F., of lowa, 
and Henry, of Massachusetts. The latter, now 
just sixty years old, was elected to the Leyisla- 
ture of Massachusetts thirty-two years ago, and 
has been constantly in public life ever since. 
JAMES F. WILSON was only twelve years old 
when Henry WILSON first took to politics, but 
he, too, has done the state much service. He 
was born in 1828, and in 1556 was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention to revise the constitution 
of Iowa. Since then he has been almost con- 
tinuously in public life. During the 38th, 3¥th, 
and 40th Congresses he was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House—the youn- 
gest man who had held that position. He was 
one of the managers in the impeachment trial 
of ANDREWJOHNSON. Two cabinet offices were 
successively offered to him by President GRaNT 
and declined. He is one of the very ablest and 
strongest men in the country. 

-—Our Commissioner to Geneva, Mr. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMs, has a son, Joan Quincy, who 
has twice been the candidate of the Democratic 
pony for Governor of Massachusetts. Said the 
ather one day, “‘My son, do you think cou 
know enough to be Governor of Massachusetts ?~ 
To which the youth answered, ‘* Well, I proba- 
bly shall by the time I am elected.” 

—The King of Spain has sent to the Count of 
Flanders a collar of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece—the identical one which FERDINaxD 
and ISABELLA gave to COLCUMBUs when he was 
made a knight of the order. 

—Mr. Wa.Lpo Emerson tells us that 
“‘sculpture and painting have an effect to teach 
Mr. E. has a 
constitution of his own that is capable of en- 
during great repose, and be probably speaks 
from experience. 

—Mrs. Joseru T. Fares, wife of the first State 
Auditor of Iowa, is said to have been the first 
lady in the United States who visited the camps 
of our eoldiery and ministered to the wants of 
the sick. In early June, 1861, she was on the 
field near, Washington. 

—‘*The books of the Marquis de Morante 
were sold last month in Madrid, about 120,000 
of them. He was rector of the University of 
Madrid, and lost his life in a queer sort of way, 
for he was killed by falling from his library lad- 
der. The fact is suggestive of very high shelves, 
of a very long ladder, and of a great many books. 
Whether fo die that way would be bliss to your 
confirmed bibliomaniac, we do not know. When 
men go to the grave, it is understood that worms 
eat them (SHAKSPEARE), and that grave-worms 
will eat even book-worms seems reasonably 
certain.” We quote the preceding from the 
Tribune. It is an interesting ‘‘ personal,” and 
seems to have been carefully and consciertious- 
ly worked up—especially the wormy part. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ents to the Tariff bill 
releasing salt and coal from taxation were voted down 
in the Senate, March 264 The Finance Committee's 
bill amending the tariff was passed by the Senate 
March 28, with but slight modifications. Tea and 
coffee were placed on the free list, and reductions 
were made on other articles sufficient to leasen the 
revenue by about $55,000,000, it is thought. In the 
House, on the same day, the Chicago Relief bill was 
assed, with an amendment exempting lumber from 
ts operations 

Baulch anc Hagverty, the alleged voucher thieves, 
were admitted to ba.| in $5000 each by Judge Cardozo, 
March 25. 

Ten men were badly injured by an explosion of sul- 
phar at Locust Dale, Pennsylvania, March 26. 

The price of Erie stock rose as high as 67, March 26, 
and there was intense excitement on the “ street.” 

An earthquake shook the State of California early on 
the morning of March 26. At Lone Pine the build- 
ings crumbled and fell, burying the whole population 
beneath the ruinsj. More than thirty persons were 
killed, and at least a hundred were injure At Viealia 
goods were thrown from the shelves in stores, and the 
walls of many buildings were cracked. 

The Iowa Republican State Convention was held at 
Des Moines, March 27. Delegates to the National Con- 
vention were chosen, and resolutions indorsing Presi- 
dent Grant and Senator Wilson were adopted. 

Tke Ohio Republican State Convention met at Co- 
lumbua, March 27. Captain A. T. Wykoff was nom- 
inated for Secretary of State, and delegates to the 
National Convention were chosen. Resolutions were 
passed favoring Grant for President and William Den- 
nison for Vice-President. 

The New York and Philadelphia Railroad bill wag 
defeated in the New Jersey Senate, March 28. 

The Committee of Seventy’s New York Charter 
passed the Senate, March 29, by a vote of 13 to 9 


— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur British Budget was submitted to Parliament 
March 25. It shows the estimated expenses of last 
year £72,736,000, while the actual expenditure was 
£71,720,000. The estimated receipts were £72,315,000, 
while the actual receipts were £74,535,000. The esti- 
mated receipts for the coming year are £74,915,000, 
the estimated expenses £71,313,000, 

In the British House of Commons, March 26, the 
War Secretary admitted that the harbor and coast de- 
fenses of Leith and Glasgow were comparatively in- 
secure, but ed that Liverpool should first be pro- 
tected. The duties on coffee and chiccory were re- 
duced by the House fifty per cent. 

Another English ram, the Thunderer, has been 
lannched. 

The Tichborne pretender, now in Newgate, has ap- 
pealed to the public for aid to make his detense against 
the charges of perjury and forgery. 

The Paris police have arrested Lutz, the leader of the 
incendiaries under the Commune. 

Bebel and Liebknecht, tried at Leipsic for high trea- 
son, have been sentenced-to imprisonment for two 


ears. 
. A steam-boiler exploded fn Brussels, March 24, kill- 
oO persons outright, and wounding many others, 
he Mexican revolution is thought to be near its 
end, and the complete triumph of the Juarists iy 
looked for speedily. 


a 
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was passed securing homesteads on the public lands 
to honorably dischargey soldiers and sailors, and their 
| widows and minor chNdren. The Secretary of the 
| Navy was authorized to santract for a statue of Ad- 
| miral Farragut, to be erectedig Washington, at a cost 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ROMISH CRUELTY. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE 

Tuat cruel and murderous spirit, a trait of 
the dangerous classes who are found in most 
Romish countries, has received a new exempli- 
fication in a probably fatal assault upon a teach- 
er in Pennsylvania. Nothing so frightful in re- 
ligious history has recently occurred. In Italy 
and even Spain the hand of the Romish assassin 
has been stayed ; it is left for America to offer 
the worst examples of papal cruelty and intol- 
erance, and to witness patiently outrages that in 
Rome or Vienna would meet with instant and 
terrible retribution. In the town of Centralia, 
Pennsylvania, E. C. Greene, a teacher generally 
esteemed, and of superior ability, is at the head 
of one of the public schools. He happened, in 
private conversation, to reply vigorously to a 
Romish acquaintance who argued against Prot- 
estantism, and had treated it with little respect. 
The conversation was reported to the priest ; the 
next Sunday the Romish children were forbid- 
den to attend the school; an effort was soon 


Shall a foreign sect be permitted to encourage in | 


our midst murderers and assassins’ A feeble 
effort has been made in a Roman Catholic pe- 
riodical to remove from its people the odium of 
a long series of acts of violence fatal to the peace 
of the community by asserting that other sects 
are equally guilty with its own. But this asser- 
tion is plainly untrue. No other religious sect 
assaults teachers as at Hunter’s Point, or leaves 
them bleeding and dying as in the school-house 
at Centralia. A Romish mob struck down with 
fearful wounds an ardent preacher at Ogdensburg 
and anotherat Scranton. ‘Three times have the 
streets of New York been filled with bloodshed 
and terror by the religious bigotry of its Romish 
population. ‘The Romish press, on several occa- 
sions before the fall of the priestly rule in our 
city, strove to excite its people to assault publish- 
ers and authors who ventured to denounce the 
fatal spread of Romish influence, the corruption 
and degradation of the Romish officials ; nor is 
there any part of the country that does not 
abound in constant proofs of the malice and 
the cruelty that prevail unrestrained amidst 


after made to remove GRreeNe from his position; | the ignorant members of that sect which alone 


when the School Board refused to 
consent, the Roman Catholics 
formed a plot to murder him. 
Since the death of Jean CaLas, at 
Toulouse, indeed, no act of relig- | 
ious violence has surpassed in cold, 
Vindictive malice this dreadful 
scene enacted in a small town of 
Pennsylvania, under the protec- | 
tion of American law. 

One morning the teacher—and 
it was but a few days ago—en- | 
tered his school. He found sit- 
ting there three men whom he did 
not know, and one pupil, a Miss 
Srravser. The strangers had in- | 
quired for Mr. Greene of the | 
— girl, and were waiting for 

im. She saw them enter into con- 
‘versation with him, but as he bent | 
down over the stove to open the 
door one of the men struck hima 
severe blow with a slung - shot. 
She now strove to escape, but a 
ruffian seized her and threatened 
to shoot her if she dared to give 
the alarm. With what terror and 
confusion we may well imagine, 
Miss Stravser was forced to look 
on while the assassins beat the 
teacher until they thought him 
dead, and then cut off one of his 
ears. They made their escape, 
and although several persons have 
been arrested and taken before 
Miss Stravser, she has not been 
able to identify any one of them. 
It is possible that horror aud alarm 
may have confused her senses. 
Meantime Mr. Greene lies in a 
dying condition. After his terri- 
ble wounds he contrived to get up, 
walk out of the school-house, and 
was found lying upon the carth 
bleeding and insensible. His head 
is severely cut, his skull fractured in 
two places, one ear entirely gone, 
and his mind has not sufficiently 
returned to enable him to relate 
the particulars of the assault, or 
describe the persons who attacked | 
him. 

That a citizen holding one of 
the most respectable and useful 
stations in the community, the 
head of a public school, should be 
set upon by assassins kecause he 
spoke openly in defense of his re- 
. ligion, is a circumstance in itself 
sufficiently shocking. No one’s 
life or person, it seems, is any 
longer safe who ventures to doubt 
the divinity of Mary or the su- 
preme prerogatives of the pope. 
He is liable to have his skull frac- 
tured, his ears cut off, to be ex- 
posed without protection to the 
utmost malice of that large crim- 
inal population that seems to grow 
up naturally under the shelter of 
the Romish Church. Statistics 
show that more than three-fourths 
of our criminals and paupers are 
Roman Catholics. Inthecityof 


off. 


Rome, under the papal rule, the : 


number of murders and assassina- 
tions in proportion to its popula- 
tion was infinitely greater than in 
any other city. But the circumstances attend- 
ing the assault upon Mr. GREENE serve to render 
it singularly alarming. For some time before it 
occurred the town of Centralia had been filled 
by the Romish priests and their adherents with 
mphlets denouncing the public schools. The 
Romish population had been excited to intense 
fanaticism. The priest aided in encouraging 
the dangerous spirit of the people, and the as- 
sassins seem to have been urged on to their dread- 
ful deed by the open countenance of the Romish 
Church ; nor have priests or people repented of 
their crime even in the presence of their dying 
victim. It is stated that many Roman Catholics 
exult over his fate, and declare that he shall 
never be allowed to leave the town alive. Sev- 
eral Protestants who expressed their sympathy 
for the teacher hav; been threatened with vio- 
lence, and are now removing from Centralia 
with their families, lest they, too, may be as- 
saulted, maimed, or murdered. 

What patriotic American can hear without 
shame and indignation this last outrage of the 
Romish population? Is freedom of speech no 
longer to be known among us? Is the press to 
be silenced by the worst elements of society ? 
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ishment, will satisfy the indignation of the peo- | pass through the alembie of the public school, 


ple. It is a case in which every citizen should 
interest himself, since it involves the welfare of 
all; it differs from every common assassination, 
since it is the most fearful of a long series of 
acts of sectarian bigotry, of papal assaults upon 
the free school and the freedom of the intellect. 
Let every patriotic American aid in enforcing 
the rigors of the law, let the common voice of 
the country put an end at once to this reign of 
terror which the foreign priests would establish 
among us, and the wounds of the martyred teach- 
er at Centralia will not have cried out in vain. 
The conditien of our foreign Romish popula- 


tion, in fact, is become so dangerous to public | 


order and good morals as to require immediate 
legislative action. The poor vanity, the diseased 
intellect, of an Italian pope has roused his spir- 
itual subjects to new violence, to unexampled 
fanaticism. The ignorant and half-savage 


throngs who have swarmed over the ocean from 
the Irish shores are taught by their priests and 
bishops to avoid the softening influence of Amer- 
ican civilization and live in isolated barbarism. 
** We will not permit our children to attend the 


EDWARD C. GREENE—ANOTHER VICTIM OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PERSECUTION: 
(From a Puorocrars py H. Rosenstoox, BLoomsnvec, PENNSYLVANIA.) 


opposes the education of the le. It is the 
bigotry of ignorance and of selfish isolation that 
has made our Romish population the source of 
political tumults, of private assassinations, of un- 
bounded pauperism and crime. It is at the direct 
command of an Italian priest that they are taught 
to hate the teacher and the public school, to sep- 
arate themselves from their fellow-citizens in the 
sloth and pride of a barbarous degradation, to 
create in our midst a mental China or Japan, 
and fill the cities of the New World with the 
cruelty and the vice that have jast been expelled 
from the capitals of Europe. 

Accomplished, intelligent, respected by the 
good and wise, Mr. E, C. Greene has fallen a 
victim to the malice of a foreign sect and Italian 

riests. If he recovers, he will always bear with 

im the marks of the persecutor’s hand-; if he 
dies, his death will call down a bitter retribution 
upon the priests and the people who have plotted 
his destruction. Will any patriotic American 
rest for a moment while this great crime goes 
unpunished—while the martyr to his faith is 
dead and his assassins are hidden by the sympa- 
thy of his religious opponents? Nothing but 
the most rigorous inquiry, the most decided pun- 


same schools with yours, lest their fuith and 
morals suffer,” exclaims a Romish paper, repre- 
senting a population from whence come two- 
thirds of the criminals that prey upon the com- 
munity. ‘* We refuse to pay vour school tax,” 
adds another, conscious at the same moment 
that eighty per cent. of the public and private 
charity distributed annually in the great Amer- 
ican cities is doled out to Roman Catholic pau- 
pers, who, if they were educated, might main- 
tain themselves. A Romish bishop in the West 
urges his flock to prefer ignorance to instruction 
at the public school; would revive the happy 
day when in Ireland the priest stood in the road 


that led to the parish school-house and whipped. 


the children who attempted to enter back ‘to 
their hovels. But it is quite impossible for any 
modern community to permit any portion of its 
members to remain in this dangerous condition ; 
and every free state is entitled to insist that its 
voters shall be properly prepared for their im- 
portant duties. We welcome the emigrants of 
Europe to our shores ;-but self-preservation de- 
mands that they shall submit to the processes 
necessary for their purification and enlighten- 
ment: at least their children must be made to 


and be transformed into conscientious freemen. 
Compulsory education is admitted in Europe 
to be the only effective means of combating 
pauperism and crime. The outcries of the priests 
have been every where disregarded; the idle 
prejudices of the superstitious treated with con- 
tempt; nor can the triumph of the system be 
longer delayed in our own country. We are 
weary of recording the growing series of Romish 
outrages. ‘The assa&Ssins of Centralia, the Prot- 
estant families flying from persecution, the tri- 
umph and exultation of the instigators of the 
crime, the martyred teacher, must arouse the 
nation to decided action. If the Romish priests 
still object to the purification, the reform of their 
people, they may be pointed, as a conclusive argu- 
ment, to their most recent victim—his fractured 
skull, his maimed head, and shattered brain. 
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THE WAR GAME: 
Tuts game, or rather method of instruction, 
was first invented by a Prussian gentleman who 


was interested in the study of cam- 
paigns, and who found that the 


best method of acquiring knowl- 
' edge of the movements of troops 
was to imitate them on the map 

: by means of movable blocks. He 

| then endeavored to work out prob- 
lems of evolutions, laying down 
rules for the guidance of the sham 
armies. His son, a Prussian cfti- 

| cer, seized on the idea and en- 
| larged upon it, until the game be- 
came an imitation of war fought 

| by small blocks made according 
to scale to represent battalions, 
companies, regiments of cavalry, 

squadrons, batteries, pontoon 

' trains, and even skirmishers and 
patrols, The game soon became 
| popular among Prussian officers, 
| and was used in the war schools 
as one of the principal means ef 
instruction in strategy and tactics. 
The method of plaving is as fol- 
lows: the map to represent the 
theatre of war, possibly fifteen or 
twenty miles square, firtnly stretch- 
ed on blocks, is placed on a talle. 
It is first carefully studied by the 


S\. players, who may also avail them- 


selves of private maps for iefer- 
ence. Short general directions are 
given by the umpire, stating the 
purpose of the campaign, together 
with private orders giving broad 
directions for each of the opposed 
generals. ‘Ile troops represented 
by the red and blue blocks, num- 
bering perhaps 10,000 men on ei- 
ther side, are handed over to the 
players, who place them separately 
SS on the board in the positions indi- 
NSS cated by the umpire as the locali- 
ties from which the armies are to 
commence the campaign. The 
first practice, therefore, is the ar- 
rangement of the outposts and of 
‘| the bivouac. Neither player sees 
: his opponent's army, excepting as 
far as he can ascertuin its disposi- 
tions by pushing forward patrols 
and advanced guards. The um- 
pire alone sees the v hole disposi- 
tion of the forces. ‘The time of 
vear is settled upon, as on it vari- 
ous conditions of the tactics, such 
as the length of day, the state of 
roads, etc., depend. 

Each player moves in turn, the 
adversary leaving the room until 
the move or moves are completed, 
| and the portion of the map occu- 
pied by the troops out of sight of 
his patrols is covered up. The 
moves represent tle space over 
which artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry can march at the various 
paces of each arm in a given time 
—i.¢., two minutes. The orders 
issued to the officer or officers in 
charge of detached portions of the 
armies, say the advanced guard, 
must be given precisely by the gen- 
eral, who-can only convey his or- 
ders by aids-de-camp moving over 
the map at a fixed rate of speed. 
As the armies approach each other 
and the troops come under fire a 
new phase of the game develops itself. The 
losses have to be estimated, and these are calen- 
lated by carefully prepared tables, the various 
circumstances, such as troops being covered by 
intrenchments, Or a wrong estimate of distance 
at which fire is opened, being taken into con- 
sideration. 

The element of chance, or, rather, of conditions 
which are not governed by rules, is imitated by 
employing dice; the chances for and against the 
particular regiment, squadron, or battery being 
taken from the tables, and then settled by lot. 
Thus the action gradually develops itself as each 
portion of the army comes on the battle-field, 
and it is decided, as in real war, by the success 
or defeat of the various detachments. ‘The mure 
the game is made to represent real service the 
more instructive and interesting it becomes. It 
must be played under the rules of strict disci- 
pline, and the decision of the umpire must be 
regarded as unimpeachable. 

The war game is not only used in the German 
war schools, but is the amusement and study 
of Generals Von Moltke, Von Blumenthal, and 
Prince Frederick Charles, and other officers 
whom the last two great European wars have 
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brought prominently forward. It is not s jited 
for young officers, but in the hands of instrt cted 
soldiers becomes a means of acquiring know ?dge 
which no other method affords. “‘The very \.ues- 
tions which arise during the game lead up t_ dis- 
cussions on the most difficult of military | rob- 
lems, and direct the attention of ofticers t | the 
details of their profession. 


LOVE SONG. 


O tHov whose image brightly beamed 
Before my spirit’s sight, 

While Luna’s star-gemmed tresses streat ied 
Across the breast of Night— a 

Couldst thou with wonted calmness slee},, 

And I so wildly wake and weep? ' 


Did not the murmurs of thy name, 
With prayers and" blessings blent, 
Reach thee and wrap thee, as with flam 2, 
Most heavenly innocent ? 
Could barriers of space and sense 
Avail ’gaiist Love's omnipotence ? 


Once every nerve was strangely thrilled 
The night-charmed atmosphere 

Seemed with the soul of Music filled, 
As when thou drawest near: 

Did then my yearning passion’s prayer 

Prevail, and draw thy spirit there? 


Weak words! how poorly do ye prove 
My heart’s delicious pain! 

Delicious with the thought, ‘* I love— 
Love—and am loved again! 

Not now for Beauty, nor for Youth, 

But for dear sake of Love and Truth!’ 


Why should I mourn the foolish Youth 
And Fairness that have fied ? | 

With better gifts of Love and Truth 
Time blesses me instead ; 

That turn-the dews of youth to wine, © 

Its dreams to certainties divine! 


For, godlike in thy strength, thou art 
Master and guide to me; 

So wisdom tones thy fiery heart 
To grand serenity! 

King oer thyself, thy regnant will 

Calms my wild heart with ‘* Peace, be s ill!” 
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WAITING FOR DEATIL. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
‘Your horses of the Sun,” he said, 
** And first-rate whip Apollo! 
Whate’er they be, I'll eat my head, 
But I will beat them hollow.” 

Frep Vincy, we have seen, had a de! t on 
his mind, and though no such immaterial bi rden 
coukl depress that buoyant-hearted young gen- 
tleman for many hours together, there wers cir- 
cumstances connected with this debt which | nade 
the thought of it unusually importunate. -The 
creditor was Mr. Bambridge, a horse-deal:r of 
the neighborhood, whose company was } auch 
sought in Middlemarch by young men u ider- 
stood to be ‘‘addicted to pleasure.” Dring 
the vacations Fred had naturally required nore 
amusements than he had ready money for and 
Mr. Bambridge had been accommodating er dugh 
not only to trust him for the hire of horse and 
the accidental expense of ruining a fine hi nter, 
but also to make a small advance by whit h he 
might be able to meet some losses at bill ards. 
The total debt was a hundred and sixty po inds. 
Bambridge was in no alarm about his m iney, 
being sure that young Vincy had backers but 
he had required something to show for it and 
Fred had at first given a bill with his owns gna- 
ture. ‘Three months later he had renewei. this 
bill with the signature of Caleb Garth. Or. both 
occasions Fred had felt confident that he s ould 
meet the bill himselfy»having ample funds ¢ ; dis- 
posal in his own hopefulness. You will h irdly 
demand that his confklence should have a basis 
in external facts ; such confidence, we kni w, is 
- something less coarse and materialistic: i is a 
comfortable disposition leading us to expec that 
the wisdom of providence or the folly o our 
friends, the mysteries of luck or the still g eater 
mystery of our high individual value in thi. uni- 
verse, will bring about agreeable issues, si ch as 
are consistent with our good taste in cos ume, 
and our general preference for the best st: le of 
thing. Fred felt sure that he.should h we a 
present from his uncle, that he should have a run 
of luck, that by dint of *‘swapping” he ¢10uld 
gradually metamorphose a horse worth. forty 
pounds into a horse that would fetch a hu idred 
at any moment—“‘judgment” being ¢ |ways 
equivalent to an unspecified sum in hard cash. 
And in any case, even supposing neg itions 
which only a morbid distrust could im gine, 
Fred had always (at that time) his father’s pock- 
et as a last resource, so that his assets of 1ope- 
fulness had a sort of gorgeouS superfluity ibout 
them. Of what might be the capacity of | is fa- 
ther’s pocket Fred had only a vague nm tion: 
was not trade elastic? And would not tl.e de- 
ficiencies of one year be made up for by th) sur- 
plus of another? ‘The Vincys lived in at easy 
profuse way, not with any new ostentatio! , but 
according to the family habits and traditio is, so 
that the children had no standard of eco omy, 


and the elder ones retained some of their infan- 
tine notien that their father migh* pay for any 
thing if he would. Mr. Vincy himself had ex- 
pensive Middlemarch habits—spent money on 
coursing, on his cellar, and on dinner-giving ; 
while mamma had those running accounts with 
trades-people, which give a cheerful sense of 
getting every thing one wants without any ques- 
tion of payment. But it was in the nature of 
fathers, Fred knew, to bully one about expenses : 
there was always a little storm over his extrava- 
gance if he had to disclose a debt, and Fred dis- 
liked bad weather within-doors. He was’ too 
filial to be disrespectful to his father, and he 
bore the thunder with the certainty that it was 
transient; but in the mean time it was disagree- 
able to see his mother cry, and also to be obliged 
to look sulky instead of having fun; for Fred 
was so good-tempered that if he looked glum un- 
der scolding, it was chiefly for propriety’s sake. 
The easier course, plainly, was to renew the bill 
with a friend’s signature. Why not? With 
the superfluous securities of hope at his com- 
mand, there was no reason why he should not 
have increased other people’s liabilities to any 
extent but for the fact that men whose names 
were good for any thing were usually pessimists, 
indisposed to! believe that the universal order of 
things would necessarily be agreeable to an agree- 
able young gentleman. 

With a favor to ask we review our list of 
friends, do justice to their more amiable quali- 
ties, forgive their little offenses, and concerning 
each in turn try to arrive at the conclusion that 
he will be eager to oblige us, our own eagerness 
to be obliged being as communicable as other 
warmth. Still there is always a certain number 
who are dismissed as but moderately eager until 
the others have refused; and it happened that 
Fred checked off all his friends but one, on the 
ground that applying to them would be disagree- 
able; being implicitly convinced that he at least 
(whatever might be maintained about mankind 
generally) had a right to be free from any thing 
disagreeable. ‘That he should ever fall into a 
thoroughly unpleasant position—wear trowsers 
shrunk with washing, eat cold mutton, have to 
walk for want of a horse, or to *‘dack under” 
in any sort of way—was an absurdity irrecon- 
cilable with those cheerful intuitions implanted 
in him by nature. And Fred winced under the 
idea of being looked down upon as wanting funds 
for small debts. ‘Thus it came to pass that the 
friend whom he chose to apply to was at once 
the poorest and the kindest—namely, Caleb 
Garth. 

The Garths were very fond of Fred, as he was 
of them; for when he and Rosamond were little 
ones, and the Garths were better off, the slight 
connection between the two families through 
Mr. Featherstone’s double marriage (the first 
to Mr. Garth’s sister, and the second to Mrs. 
Vincy’s) had led to an acquaintance which was 
carried on between the children rather than the 
parents: the children drank tea together out of 
their toy tea-cups, and spent whole days to- 
gether in play. Mary was a little hoyden, and 
Fred, at six years old, thought her the nicest girl 
in the world, making her his wife with a brass 
ring which he had cut from an umbrella. 


| Through all the stages of his education he had 


kept his affection for the Garths, and his habit 


of going to their house as a second home, though 


any intercourse between them and the elders of 
his family had long ceased. Even when Caleb 
Garth was prosperous, the Vincys were on con- 
descending terms with him and his wife, for 
there were nice distinctions of rank in Middle- 
march; and though old manufacturers could 
not any more than dukes be connected with 
any but equals, they were conscious of an in- 
herent social superiority, which was defined with 
great nicety in practice, though hardly express- 
ible theoretically. Since then Mr. Garth had 
failed in the building business, which he had un- 
fortunately added to his other avocations of sur- 
veyor, valuer, and agent, had conducted that 
business for a time entirely for the benefit of his 
assignees, and had been living narrowly, exert- 
ing himself to the utmost that he might, after all, 
pay twenty shillings in the pound. He had now 
achieved this, and from all who did not think it 
a bad precedent his honorable exertions had won 
him due esteem; but in no part of the world is 
gepteel visiting founded on esteem, in the ab- 
sence of suitable furniture and complete dinner 
service. Mrs. Vincy had never been at her ease 
with Mrs, Garth, and frequently spoke of her as 
a woman who had had to work for her bread— 
meaning that Mrs. Garth had been:a teacher be- 
fore her marriage; in which case an intimacy with 
Lindley Murray and Mangnall’s Questions was 
something like a draper’s discrimination of calico 


‘trade-marks, or a courier’s acquaintance with 


foreign countries: no woman who was better off 
needed that sort of thing. And since Mary had 
been keeping Mr. Featherstone’s house Mrs. 
Vincy’s want of liking for the Garths had been 
converted into something more positive by alarm 
lest Fred should enguge himself to this plain girl, 
whose parents “‘lived in such a small way.” 
Fred, being aware of this, never spoke at home 
of his visits to Mrs. Garth, which had of late be- 
come more frequent, the increasing ardor of his 
affection for Mary inclining him the more to- 
ward those who belonged to her. 

Mr. Garth had a small office in the town, and 
to this Fred went with his request. He ob- 
tained it without much difficulty, for a large 
amount of painful experience had not sufficed to 
make Caleb Garth cautious about hig own af- 
fairs, or distrustful of his fellow-men when they 
had not proved themselves untrustworthy; and 
he had the highest opinion of Fred; was ‘‘ sure 
the lad would turn out well: an open affection- 
ate fellow, with a good: bottom to his character 
—you inight trust him for any thing.” Such 
was Caleb's psychological argument. He was 
one of those rare men who are rigid to them- 
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selves and indulgent to others. He had a cer 
tain shame about his neighbors’ errors, and never 
spoke of them willingly; hence he was not likely 
to divert his mind from the best mode of harden- 
ing timber and other ingenious devices in order 
to preconceive those errors. If he had to blame 
any one, it was necessary for him to move all 
the papers within his reach, or describe various 
diagrams with his stick, or make calculations 
with the odd money in his pocket, before he 
could begin; and he would rather do other 
men’s work than find fault with their doing. I 
fear he was a bad disciplinarian. 

When Fred stated the circumstances of his 
debt, his wish to meet it without troubling his 
father, and the certainty that the money would 
be forthcoming so as to cause no one any incon- 
venience, Caleb pushed his spectacles upward, 
listened, looked into his favorite’s clear young 
eyes, and believed him, not distinguishing con- 
fidence about the future from veracity about the 
past; but he felt that it was an occasion for a 
friendly hint as to conduct, and that before giv- 
ing his signature he must give a rather strong 
admonition. Accordingly he took the paper and 
lowered his spectacles, measured the space at 
his command, reached his pen and examined it, 
dipped it in the ink and examined it again, then 
pushed the paper a little way from him, lifted 
up his spectacles again, showed a deepened de- 
pression in the outer angle of his bushy eye- 
brows, which gave his face a peculiar mildness 
(pardon these details for once—you would have 
learned to love them if you had known Caleb 
Garth), and said, in a comfortable tone, 

**It was a misfortune, eh, that breaking the 

horse’s knees? And then, these exchanges, they 
don’t answer when you have ‘cute jockeys to deal 
with. ‘You'll be wiser another time, my boy.” 
_ Whereupon Caleb drew down his spectacles 
and proceeded to write his signature, with the 
care which he always gave to that performance ; 
for whatever he did in the way of business he 
did well. He contemplated the large well-pro- 
portioned letters and final flourish, with his head 
a trifle on one side for an instant, then handed it 
to Fred, said ** Good-by,” and returned forth- 
with to his absorption in a plan for Sir James 
Chettam’s new farm-buildings. 

Either because his interest in this work thrust 
the incident of the signature from his memory, or 
for some reason of which Caleb was more con- 
scious, Mrs, Garth remained ignorant of the af- 
fair 


Since it occurred a change had come over 


Fred's sky, which altered his view of the dis- | 


tance, and was the reason why his uncle 
Featherstone’s present of money was of impor- 
tance enough to make his color come and go, first 
with a too definite expectation, and afterward 
with a proportionate disappointment. His fail- 
ure in passing his examination had made his 
accumulation of college debts the more unpar- 
donable by his father, and there had been an 
unprecedented storm at home. Mr. Vincy had 
sworn that if he had any thing more of that sort 
to put up with, Fred should turn out and get 
his living how he could; and he had never yet 
quite recovered his good-humored tone to his 
son, who had especially enraged him by saying 
at this stage of things that he did not want to be 
a clergyman, and would rather not “* go on with 
that.”” Fred.was conscious that he would have 
been yet more severely dealt with if his fumily 
as well as himself had not secretly regarded him 
as Mr. Featherstone’s heir; that old gentleman's 
pride in him, and apparent fondness for him, 
serving in the stead of more exemplary conduct 
—just as when a youthful nobleman steals jewel- 
ry we call the act kleptomania, speak of it with 
a philosophical smile, and never think of his 
being sent to the house of correction as if he 
were a ragged boy who had stolen tun.ips. In 
fact, tacit expectations of what would be done 
for him by Uncle Featherstone determined the 
angle at which most people viewed Fred Vincy 
in Middlemarch; and in his own consciousness 
what Uncle Featherstone would do for him in 
an emergency, or what he would do simply as 
an incorporated luck, formed always an immeas- 
urable depth of aerial perspective. But that 
present of bank-notes, once made, was measur- 
able, and being applied to the amount of the 
debt, showed a deficit which had still to be filled 
up either by Fred’s ‘‘ judgment” or by luck in 
some other shape. For that little episode of the 
alleged borrowing, in which he had made his 
father the agent in getting the Bulstrode certifi- 
cate, was a new reason against going to his father 
for money toward meeting his actual debt. Fred 
was keen enough to foresee that anger would 
confuse distinctions, and that his denial of hav- 
ing borrowed expressly on the strength of his 
uncle’s will would be taken as a falsehood. He 
had gone to his father and told him one vexatious 
affair, and he had left another untold: in such 
cases the complete revelation always produces the 
impression of a previous duplicity. Now Fred 
piqued himself on keeping clear of lies, and even 
tibs; he often shragged his shoulders and made a 
significant grimace at what he called Rosamond’s 
tibs (it is only brothers who can associate such 
ideas with a lovely girl); and rather than incur 
the accusation of falsehood he weuld even incur 
some trouble and self-restraint. It was under 
strong inward pressure of this kind that Fred had 
taken the wise step of depositing the eighty pounds 
with his mother. It was a pity that he had not 
at once given them to Mr. Garth; but he meant 
to make the sum complete with another sixty, 
and with a view to this he had kept twenty 
pounds in his own pocket as a sort of seed-corn, 
which, planted by judgment and watered by 
lack, might yield more than threefold—a very 
poor rate of multiplication when the field is a 
young gentleman’s infinite soul, with all the nu- 
merals at command. 

Fred was not a gambler: he had not that spe- 


cific disease in which the suspension of the whole ! 


nervous energy on a chance or risk becomes as 
necessary as the dram to the drunkard; he had 
only the tendency to that diffusive form of gam- 
bling which has no alcoholic intensity, but is car- 
ried on with the healthiest chyle-fed blood, keep- 
ing up a joyous imaginative activity which fash- 
ions events according to desire, and having no 
fears about its own weather, only sees the ad- 
vantage there must be to others in going aboard 
with it. Hopefulness has a-pleasure in making 
a throw of any kind, because the prospect of suc- 
cess is certain; and only a more generous pleas- 
ure in offering as many as possible a share in the 
stake. Fred liked she especially billiards, as 
he liked hunting or riding a steeple-chase; and 
he only liked it the better because he wanted 
money and hoped towin. But the twenty pounds’ 
worth of seed-corn had been planted in vain in 

the seductive green plot—all of it, at least, which 
had not been dispersed by the road-side—and 
Fred found himself close upon the term of pay- 
ment with no money at command beyond the 

eighty pounds which he had deposited with his 
mother. The broken-winded horse which he 

rode represented a present which had been made 
to him a long while ago by his uncle Feather- 

stone ; his father always allowed him to keep a 
horse, Mr. Vincy’s own habits making him regard 

this as a reasonable demand even for a son who 
was rather exasperating. ‘This horse, then, was 
Fred's property, and in his anxiety to meet the 

imminent bill he determined to sacrifice a pos- 
session without which life would certainly be 
worth little. He made the resolution with a sense 
of heroism—heroism forced on him by the dread 

of breaking his word to Mr. Garth, by his love 
for Mary and awe of her opinion. He would 

start for Houndsley horse-fair, which was to be 
held the next morning, and—simply sell his horse, 

bringing back the money by coach ?—Well, the 
horse would hardly fetch more than thirty pounds, 

and there was no knowing what might happen: 

it would be folly to balk himself of luck before- 
hand. It was a hundred to one that some good 

chance would fall in his way: the longer he_ 
thought of it, the less possible it seemed that he 
should not have a good chance, and the less rea- 
sonable that he should not equip himself with the 
powder and shot for bringingitdown. He would 
ride to Houndsley with Bambridge and with Hor- 
rock *‘the vet,” and without asking them any 
thing expressly, he would virtually get the benefit 
of theiropinion. Before he set out Fred got the 
eighty pounds from his mother. 

Most of those who saw Fred riding out of 
Middlemarch in company with Bambridge and 
Horrock, on his way, of course, to Houndsley 
horse-fair, thought that young Vincy was pleas- 
ure-seeking’ as usual; and but for an unwonted 
consciousness of grave matters on hand he him- 
self would have had a sense of dissipation, and of 
doing what might be expected of a gay young fel- 
low. Considering that Fred was not at all coarse, 
that he rather looked down on the manners and 
speech of young men who had not been to the 
university, and that he had written stanzas as pas- 
toral and unvoluptuous as his flute-playing, his at- 
traction toward Bambridge and Horrock was an 
interesting fact which even the love of horseflesh 
would not wholly account for without that myste- 
rious influence of Naming which determines so 
much of mortal choice. Under any other name 
than ‘‘ pleasure” the society of Messieurs Bam- 
bridge and Horrock must certainly have been re- 
garded as monotonous; and to arrive with them 
at Houndsley on a drizzling afternoon, toget down 
at the Red Lion, in a street shaded with coal- 
dust, and dine in a room furnished with a dirt- 
enameled map of the county, a bad portrait of 
an anonymous horse in a stable, his Majesty 
George the Fourth with legs and cravat, and va- 
rious leaden spittoons, might have seemed a 
hard business, but for the sustaining power of 
nomenclature which determined that the pursuit 
of these things was ‘‘ gay.” 

In Mr. Horrock there was certainly an appar- 
ent unfathomableness which offered play to the 
imagination. Costume, at a glance, gave hima 
thrilling association with horses (enough to spe- 
cify the hat-brim, which took the slightest upward 
angle just to escape the suspicion of bending down- 
ward), and nature had given him a face which by 
dint of Mongolian eyes, and a nose, mouth, and 
chin seeming to follow his hat-brim in a moderate 
inclination upward, gave the effect of a subdued 
unchangeable skeptical smile, of all expressions 
the most tyrannous over a susceptible mind, and, 
when accompanied by adequate silence, likely to 
create the reputation of an invincible understand- 
ing, an infinite fund of humor—too dry to flow, 
and probably in a state of immovable crust—and 
a critical judgment which, if you could ever be 
fortunate enough to know it, would be the thing 
and no other. It is a physiognomy seen in all 
vocations, but perhaps it has never been more 
powerful over the youth of England than in a 
judge of horses. 

Mr. Horrock, at a question from Fred about 
his horse's fetlock, turned sideways in his saddle, 
and watched the horse’s action for the space of 
three minutes, then turned forward, twitched his 
own bridle, and remained silent, with a profile 
neither more nor less skeptical than it had been. 

The part thus played in dialogue by Mr. Hor- 
rock was terribly effective. A mixture of 
sions was excited in Fred—a mad desire to thrash 
Horrock’s opinion into utterance, restrained by 
anxiety to retain the advantage of his friendship. 
There was always the chance that Horrock might 
say something quite invaluable at the right mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Bambridge had more open manners, and 
appeared to give forth his ideas without econo- 
my. He was loud, robust, and was sometimes 
spoken of as being ‘‘given to indulgence”— 
chiefly in swearing, drinking, and beating his 
wife. Some people who had lost by him called 
him a vicious man; but he regarded horse-deal- 
ing as the finest of arts, and might have argued 
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plausibly that it had nothing to do with morality. 
Iie was undeniably a prosperous man, bore his 
drinking better than others bore their modera- 
tion, and, on the whole, flourished like the green 
bay-tree. But his range of conversation was lim- 
ited, and like the fine old tune, ‘* Drops of Bran- 
dy,” gave you after a while a sense of returning 
upon itself in a way that might make weak heads 
dizzy. But a slight infusion of Mr. Bambridge 
was felt to give tone and character to several 
circles in Middlemarch; and he was a distin- 
guished figure in the bar and billiard-room at the 
Green Dragon. He knew some anecdotes about 
the turf, and various tricks of marquesses and 
viscounts which seemed to prove that blood as- 
serted its pre-eminence even among blacklegs ; 
but the minute retentiveness of his memory was 
chiefly shown about the horses he had himself 
bought and sold ; the number of miles they would 
trot you in no time without turning a hair being, 
after the lapse of years, still a subject of passion- 
ate asseveration, in which he would assist the 
imagination of his hearers by solemnly swearing 
that they never saw any thing like it. In short, 
Mr. Bambridge was a man of pleasure and a gay 
companion. 

Fred was subtle, and did not tell his friends 
that he was going to Houndsley bent on selling 
his horse: he wished to get indirectly at their 
genuine opinion of its value, not being aware 
that a genuine opinion was the last thing likely 
to be extracted from such eminent critics. It 
was not Mr. Bambridge'’s weakness to be a gra- 
tuitous flatterer. He had never before been so 
much struck with the fact that this unfortunate 
bay was a roarer to a degree which required the 
roundest word for perdition to give you any idea 
of it. 

** You made a bad hand at swapping when you 
went to any body but me, Vincy. Why, you 
never threw your leg across a finer horse than 
that chestnut, and you gave him for this brute. 
If you set him cantering, he goes on like twenty 
sawyers. I never heard but one worse roarer in 
my life, and that was a roan: it belonged to Peg- 
well, the corn-factor ; he used to drive him in his 
gig seven years ago, and he wanted me to take 
him, but I said, ‘Thank you, Peg, I don't deal 
in wind-instruments.” That was whatI said. It 
went the round of the country, that joke did. 
But, what the hell! the horse was a penny trump- 
et to that roarer of yours.” 

‘* Why, you said just now his was worse than 
mine,” said Fred, more irritable than usual. 

** T said a lie, then,” said Mr. Bambridge, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ There wasn’t a penny to choose 
between ‘em.” 

Fred spurred his horse, and they trotted on 
a little way. When they slackened again Mr. 
Bambridge said : 

‘* Not but what the roan was a better trotter 
than yours.” 

‘** I'm quite satisfied with his paces, I know,” 
said Fred, who required all the consciousness of 
being in gay company to support him; ‘*I say, his 
trot is an uncommonly clean one, eh, Horrock ?” 

Mr. Horrock looked before him with as com- 
plete a neutrality as if he had been a portrait by 
a great master. 

Fred gave up the fallacious hope of getting a 
genuine opinion ; but on reflection he saw that 
Bambridge’s depreciation and Horrock’s silence 
were both virtually encouraging, and indicated 
that they thought better of the horse than they 
chose to say. 

That very evening, indeed, before the fair had 
set in, Fred thought he saw a favorable opening 
for disposing advantageously of his horse, but an 
opening which made him congratulate himself 
on his foresight in bringing with him his eighty 
pounds. A young farmer, acquainted with Mr. 
Bambridge, came into the Red Lion, and enter- 
ed into conversation about parting with a hunt- 
er, which he introduced at once as Diamond, 
implying that it was a public character, For 
himself he only wanted a useful hack, which 
would draw upon occasion, being about to marry 
and to give up hunting. The hunter was in a 
friend's stable at some little distance ; there was 
still time for gentlemen to see it before dark. 
‘The friend's stable had to be reached through a 
back street where you might as easily have been 
poisoned without expense of drugs as in any 
grim street of that unsanitary period. Fred 
was not fortified against disgust by brandy, as 
his companions were, but the hope of having at 
last seen the horse that would enable him to 
make money was exhilarating enough to lead 
him over the same ground again the first thing 
in the morning. He felt sure that if he did not 
come to a bargain with the farmer Bambridge 
would, for the stress of circumstances, Fred felt, 
was sharpening his acuteness and endowing him 
with all the constructive power of suspicion. 
Bambridge had run down Diamond in a way 
that he never would have done (the horse being 
a friend's) if he had not thought of buying it ; 
every one who looked at the animal—even Hor- 
rock—was evidently impressed with its merit. 
To get all the advantage of being with men of 
this sort you must know how to draw your in- 
ferences, and not be a spoon who takes things 
literally. The color of the horse was a dappled 
gray, and Fred happened to know that Lord 
Medlicote’s man was on the look-out for just 
such a horse. And, after all his running down, 
Bambridge let it out, in the course of the even- 
ing, when the farmer was absent, that he had 
seen worse horses go for eighty pounds. Of 
course he contradicted himself twenty times 
over, but when you know what is likely to be 
true you can test a man’s admissions. And 
Fred could not but reckon his own judgment of 
a horse as worth something. The farmer had 
paused over Fred’s respectable thongh broken- 
winded steed long enough te show that he thought 
it worth consideration, and .it seemed probable 
that he would take it, with five-and-twenty pounds 
in addition, as the equivalent of Diamond. In 
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that case Fred, when he had parted with his new 
horse for at least eighty pounds, would be fifty- 
five pounds in pocket by the transaction, and 
would have a hundred and thirty-five pounds to- 
ward meeting the bill ; so that the deficit tempo- 
rarily thrown on Mr. Garth would at the utmost 
be twenty-five pounds. By the time he was hur- 
rying on his clothes in the morning he saw so 
clearly the importance of not losing this rare 
chance that if Bambridge and Horrock had both 
dissuaded him, he would not have been deluded 
into a direct interpretation of their purpose: he 
would have been aware that those deep hands 
held something else than a young fellow’s inter- 
est. With regard to horses, distrust was your 
only clew. But skepticism, as we know, can 
never be thoroughly applied, else life would come 
to a standstill : something we must believe in 
and do, and whatever that something may be 
called, it is virtually our own judgment, even 
when it seems like the most slavish reliance on 
another. Fred believed in the excellence of his 
bargain, and even before the fair had well set in 
had got ion of the dappled gray at the 
price of his old horse and thirty pounds in addi- 
tion—only five pounds more than he had expect- 
ed to give. 

But he felt a little worried and wearied, per- 
haps with mental debate, and without waiting 
for the further gayeties of the horse-fair, he set 
out alone on his fourteen miles’ journey, mean- 
me _ take it very quietly and keep his horse 
resh. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue proposition has been frequently made that wa- 
ter-meters be placed in every building in the city of 
New York, and that the citizens be taxed in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water actually drawn throngh 
them. Professor Chandler, in an interesting lecture 
delivered before the American Institute some months 
ago, strongly condemns this plan, on the ground that 
pure water is scarcely second to pure air as a life-giving 
and life-protecting agent. From an examination of the 
district, comprising 339 square miles, which supplies 
the Croton River it is estimated that it is capable of 
supplying water for a city of five million inhabitants, 
and that the erection of a few dams will secure res- 
ervoirs capable of storing this supply. The sugges- 
tion is therefore made that, instead of purchasing 
costly water-meters, the money be expended in con- 
structing dams, by which an abundance of water can 
be furnished. There is doubtless in many parts of our 
city an unnecessary waste of water; bat if water must 
be paid for by the gallon, more serious evils may re- 
sult. Pure water, and an abundance of it, may be re- 
garded as one of the luxuries as well as one of the 
necessaries of life. Nowhere along the streams that 
feed the Croton Lake is any thing found which can 
render the waters impure. The Ridgewood water, 
which supplies the city of Brooklyn, is found by an- 
alysis to be even purer than the Croton, though the 
difference is slight. 

Past experience shows that the supply of water now 
furnished to New York city might become inadequate 
in any drysummer. When thenew reservoir at Boyd's 
Corners is completed this danger will be greatly di- 
minished, although additional reservoire will still be 
necessary to meet the growing wants of the city. But 
this new reservoir will not be finished in time to far- 
nish any water to the aqueduct during the present 
year, and serious apprehensions are felt that there 
may be a deficiency of water during the coming sum- 
mer. A winter of little snow and much froet—sench 
as the past has been with us—asually precedes a season 
of low springs and low streama. The Croton Valley 
has been almost without snow during the past winter, 
and the frost has prevented the rain from soaking 
into the ground and supplying the sources of springs. 
Hence the necessity of making wise provision for the 
emergencies which are hkely to arise during the sum- 
mer. 


The latest story of the advantages of advertising 
comes from Paris, and is related of Milland, the bank- 
er and newspaper speculator, and founder of the Petite 
Journal. Atadinner-party including many proprietors 
of leading Paris dailies Milland asserted that the most 
worthless articles could be sold in vast quantities if 
liberally advertised. ‘‘ What will you bet,” exclaimed 
he, “‘ that I can not sell in one week one hundred thou- 
sand francs’ worth of the most common cabbage seed, 
under the pretext that it will produce mammoth cab- 
bage heads? AllI have to do is to advertise it at once 
in a whole page insertion in the daily papers of this 
city.” The publishers agreed‘to give him a page in 
each paper for nothing if he should win the wager. 
At the expiration of the week they inquired of Milland 
how the cabbage seed had flourished. He showed 
them that he had sold nearly twice as much as he had 
promised, while orders were still pouring in; but he 
said the joke must stop there, and no further orders 
would be filled. 


The forests of many of our States are rapidly di- 
minishing, and this is particularly stated of the pine 
forests of Pennsylvania. For ten years past the con- 
sumption of timber to supply the numerous saw- 
mills of Williamsport alone has been immense. The 
amount of logs rafted out of the boom for the pres- 
ent season will cut over 215,000,000 feet of boarda 
It is safe to assume that 300,000,000 feet are annually 
manufactured at Williamsport. If we go back for ten 
years we have the enormous aggregate of 3,000,000,000 
feet. That this fearful consumption of the raw mate- 
rial can continue for many more years is impossible. 
But the loss of the supply of lumber is not the only evil 
result of denuding the country of foresta. Tall trees, 
by detaining mists and fogs until they have time to 
form rain clouds, exercise an important influence in 
determining the quantity of rain for the year. A State 
which destroys its trees will soon suffer in climate. 


Was it ever known in actual life that a person com- 
mitted suicide openly, in the presence of other per- 
sons? Eugene Sue, in one of his novels, describes a 
man planning a suicide for the purpose of securing a 
life-insurance to his family, who, in order to secure 
proof that his death was purely accidental, without 
which the insurance would be forfeited, invited friends 
to dinner, exhibited newly purchased pistols, and con- 
trived to shoot himeelf in their presence, as if merely 
playfully handling the weapons in the confident sup- 
position that they were not loaded. But is not sui- 
cide almost invariably committed in real life with se- 
crecy? It is stated that in the. Maine Insane Asylum 


patients who manifest an inclination to suicide are 
deemed protected by keeping them in company. 4 
room in the Asylum with six beds in it is reserved for 
such patients; and they never attempt to kill them- 
selves except when alone. By giving them company 
all the time this propensity is continually counter- 
acted. Suicide is so disgraceful and unbecoming an 
act that even a lunatic will not commit it in the pres- 
ence of another. 


Another “true anecdote” is told of Artemus Ward, 
as follows: 

Shortly after the close of the war Artemus was in 
Louisville. One evening, at the Louisville Hotel, he 
was introduced te a rebel colonel who had been re- 
nowned in the Confederate service, and who was one 
of the bitterest haters of the Yanks. . 

* Colonel ——, let me introduce you to Artemus 
Ward; Mr. Ward, this is the celebrated Colonel ——,” 
said the mutual acquaintance who performed the cer- 
emony of introduction. 

“Was you in the war, colonel ?” inquired Ward, as 
they shook hands. 

“In the war?” growled the colonel: “ reckon I was, 
for four years. Been in twenty’ battles.” 

“ Ah!” sai Ward, growing interested; then he add- 
ed, thoughtfully, “‘ Let me see; seems as though I've 
heard of you; oh yes, now lI remember. Which of our 
Michigan regiments did you command f” 

“Command ——!” roared the colonel, profanely; 
**T was on the other side.” 

“* Well, well,” said Artemus, passing his hand across 
his eyes in a confused way; “‘I do get this war so 
mixed up; but you must excuse me, colonel.” 


The home of the Russian imperial family, from Oc- 
tober to June, every year, is the Winter Palace. This 
immense building has a frontage of more than seven 
hundred feet, and is large enough to lodge six thou- 
sand persons. A curious story is told how, some time 
ago, the forty-three watchmen stationed along the 
roofs of this palace built huts under the shelter of the 
chimney-stacks to protect themselves from the inclem- 
ency of the weather; and how, after a while, being 
lonely, they brought thither their wives and children, 
and commenced housekeeping. The little colony pros- 
pered, and hens and geese, and goats and swine, were 
gradually introduced into the premises. All might 
have gone on very prosperouely for an indefinite time, 
but unfortunately a cow was taken up, and she became 
sO uneasy that the Czar learned the w ole affair, and 
the colony was dispersed. All the arrangements of 
the Winter Palace show great wealth, consummate 
skill, and exquisite taste. The suits of spartments oc- 
cupied by the Empress and by Alexander, the present 
heir-apparent and his family, are fitted up with great 
beauty and appropriatenesa. The children’s nursery 
is one of the moet interesting rooms in the whole pal- 
ace, containing little furniture, but a good supply of 
toys of every kind. A room Atted up as a study, and 
which was appropriated to the Crown Prince and the 
Grand Duke Alexis, in their boyhood, contains fire- 
arms, swords, military accoutrements, and models of 
all kinda. A huge model of an iron-clad ship of war, 
completely and beantifully rigged, occupies a whole 
side of the large room. Every thing indicates the 
wisdom and care bestowed in the education of the sons. 


No pain is more dreadful to endure than fear. Few 
parents realize how much their children suffer from 
this cause. ‘There is nothing to hurt you,” is an as- 
surance which does not allay the apprehension. An 
undefined something, existing often enly in the imag- 
ination, is the occasion of just as real suffering as the 
most tangible evil could be. This suffering from fear 
has much to do with the akmost universal dislike which 
children have of going to bed. They are left alone in 
some chamber away from the fam{ly—a wise arrange- 
ment so far as quietness is concerned, and judicious 
entirely if the child exhibits no fear. But only those 
who remember what horrors possessed the imagina- 
tion when they, as children, were left alone in the 
dark can fully realize the suffering of a nervous child. 
*] don't mind your whipping me, father,” said a little 
fellow, who had been repeatedly punished for crying 
when put to bed alone, “if you will only stay with 
me.” 


Once upon a time a genuine son of the Emerald Isle 
accosted the captain of a steamer running between 
Portland and Boston as follows: 

“ Good-mornin’, captain. Could ye be afther tell- 
in’ me what's the fare to Boshton 7?” 

“‘ Three dollars,” answered the captain. 

“ Bat suppose I wint outside ?” | 

“In that case,” said the captain, “you can go for 
two dollars.” 

This was undoubtedly beyond the extent of Pat's 
worldly possessions; so he scratched his head and 
looked perplexed for a few moments, when a bright 
thought seemed to strike him: 

“TI say, captain dear, what would ye be afther takin’ 
a hundred and sixty pounds of freight for?” 

** Seventy-five cents,” replied the captain. 

** Be jabers, thin, ye may put me down, captain, for 
I'm jist the boy that weighs that!” ; 

The captain turned to the clerk, saying, “‘ Put on the 
freight list one hundred and sixty pounds of live Irish- 
man, and stow him in the hold.” 


A French medical journal speaks of the increasing 
prevalence of opium-smoking in France. The opium- 
amoker gradually becomes indolent, losing all inclina- 
tion for work, and often he becomes a confirmed idiot, 
the mental powers gradually diminishing in strength. 


Adam, as many of our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber, was the first man. A recent book informs us 
that, according to rabbinical tradition, he was one 
hundred miles high—a thing astonishing to conceive 
of. We should be thankful that the race has dwin- 
died down a little. It was all very well for Adam 
when alone in the world to be a hundred miles tall ; 
but nowadays how dreadfully inconvenient it weuld 
be! 


A spicy little anecdote is related in an exchange of 
a well-known Methodist preacher, who has received 
the appellation of “‘Camp-meeting John.” This ec- 
centric divine lives in Maine, but bestows his services 
in various sections of the country as occasion de- 
mands. As we happen to know him personally, we 
can assure our readers that the following incident is 
entirely characteristic. A certain presiding elder, who 
was noted for being late at service, and seldom ani- 
mated or brief, once kept a congregation waiting a 
long time, and then preached a prosy sermon of un- 
usual length on the text, “ Feed my lamba.” He had 
not yet finished, when ‘‘Camp-meeting John” rose 
from his seat in the congregation and said : “‘ Brother, 
I have had some experience in raising lambs myself, 
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and I have found the following 
tial to successful lamb-raising: First, give them their 
food in season; second, give them a little at’ a time; 
and third, give it to them warm.” No better advice 
could be given to a minister, though the time and 
place of offering it might be more appropriately chosen. 


Gottenburg, Sweden, is to be the seat of a medical 
college, which will afford a three years’ course of 
study to ladies over seventeen years old. After receiv- 
ing diplomas they can. practice in any part of Sweden 
as physicians, 


There are something like five million six hundred 
and sixty thousand persons under age in the United 
States who can neither read nor wrve. These figures 
would indicate that a certain amount of compulsory 
education would not be amisa, 


Many English laborers consider ripe apples nearly as 
nourishing as bread, and much more so than potatoes. 
Baked apples they use as a substitute fer meat, and 
find them su‘stantial nutriment. Apples contain sug- 
ar, mucilage, and other nutritive eubstances, as well as 
vegetable acids and aromatic qualities which are very 
useful to prevent debility and indigestion. 


The number of etudents at the University of Leip- 
sic has reached a point it never yet attained since its 
foundation, five hundred years ago. Two thousand 
and ninety-five students were registered last year. The 
number has been doubled within the last nine years. 

*This prosperous state of affairs is the natural conse- 
quence of the solicitade shown for the university by 
the Minister of Worship, and also of the fact that 
many eminent professors have been appointed there 
of late. Many improvements have also been made in 
the organization of the establishment. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A prominent lawyer was hailed while passing 8 jew- 
elry store by the proprietor with, “‘General, come in 
here a moment; we have something for you to selva. 
If a man brings his watch to be fixed, and it coete me 
ten centa to do it, and I keep it a week, and charge him 
six doHars, what percentagedol make? We have been 
figuring, and make it nine hundred per cent, and hare 
only got up to one dollar. How much do you say it 
woul be at six dollars?” ‘“ Well,” replied the ener- 
al, “‘I do not wonder at ee - for it is well 
known, and the celebrated Babbage calculating ma- 
chine has demonstrated, that at certain points in pro- 
gressive numbers the law governing them changes. Ir 
this case the law would change, and long before it 
would reach the six dollars it would run out of per- 
centage and into what is known as larceny.” 

A “ Drawrxe*-Roow—The apartment of a dentist. 


When is a woman like a sparrow 7—When she’s in 
earnest (her nest). 


Brown writes to learn if a policeman has any legal 
right to “ take up” a note. 


- 


At a marriage lately in Maine the bride's voice fal- 
tered, and she paused inthe midet of the impreseive 
ceremony. Her little niece, a bright little three-year- 
old, thinking the naughty minister was compelling 

r aunty to say something disagreeable, stam her 
fittie ag and exclaimed, in a tone of authority, 


*“ Auntie, don't oo thay it.” 


Pourticat Caprrat—Private interest. 


A lawyer, upon a circuit in Ireland, who was plead- 
ing the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child 7 
in his arms and presented it to the jury, suffused wit 
teara. "his had a great effect, until the opposite law- 
yer asked the child, ‘‘ What makes you cry?” “He 
pinched me,” answered the little innocent. The whole 
court was convuleed with laughter. 


If a duck goes into water for divers reasons, does he 
come on land for sun~iry purposes ? 


Surrpres—Eels. 


Kangaroo leather is getting to be an article of com- 
merce at San cisco; we thought it was an article 
of fun only at first. 


Hard words mostly flow from soft heads. 


Jorst 
An editor and his wife were walking out in the 
bright moonlight one eveninz. Like all editors’ wives, 
she was of an exceedingly poetic nature, and said to 
her mate, “‘ Notice that neon; how bright and calm 
and beautiful!” ‘“‘Couldn't think of noticing it,” re- 
turned the editor, ‘“‘for any thing lees than the usual 
rates—a dollar and fifty cents for twelve lines.” 


“What time is it, my dear?” asked a wife of her 
husband, whom she suspected of os drunk, but who 
waa doing his best to look sober. “ Well, my darting, 
I can’t tell, ‘cause, you see, there are two hands on my 
watch, and each points to a different figure, and I don't 
know which to believe.” 


Which are the most seasonable clothes for all 
sons ?—Pepper and salt. 
What "bus has found room for the greatest number 
of people 7?—Columbus. 


A fellow lately started a store in Kansas. The fol- 
lowing was the sign he hung out: “ Od 7 by 
John Smith, who wishes to get married.” This sign 
drew all kinds of custom. The single ladies went, of 
course; and the married men all told their wives to go, 
under the impression that they could easily cheat so 
great a fool. 


What 
ing- 


most against a farmer's grain ?—His mow- 


The following is a verbatim copy of a letter recently 
received by a school-master in Indiana from a house- 
holder in his locality: ** Cur, ass you are a man of no 
legs, I wish to intur my son in your skull” The ob- 
scurity and seeming offensiveness of this addrese dis- 
appear on translation. What was intended to be writ- 
ten waa, “Sir, as yeu are a man of Knowledge, I wish 
to enter my son in your school.” 


When is a crowd well preserved ?—When it is a per- 
fect jam. 


The man who showed his grit was in the sand-paper 
line. 


— 


Frenchmen boast that ridicule kille in their country, 
and that no party or institution can survive being 
laughed at. 


A school-master tells the fellowing good one: I was 
once teaching in a quiet country villare. The second 
morning of the session I had time to survey my sur- 
roundings, and among the scan furniture I eapied a 
three-] stool. “Is this the dunce block?” I 
asked a little girl of five years. The dark eyes k- 


led, the curls nodded assent, and the lips rippl out, 
“IT oncss so, The teacher always sits on it. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

WE lay before our readers this week a sple\ - 
did double-page engraving of Queen VicToR1.-. 
Her personal history and the leading events ¢ f 
her reign are too well known to be recapitulatid 
here at Jength. Coming to the throne in Jun‘, 
1838, at the age of eighteen, her reign has be n 
one of constant prosperity for the people ovr 
whom she rules; and the recent demonstratio’'s 
on the national thanksgiving-day for the reco '- 
ery of the Prince of. Wales showed that her pop |- 
larity is deeply rooted in the hearts of the peop! :. 

Perhaps what has most endeared the Quen 
to the English people is the sweetness and puri y 
of her domestic life. She was married Febr |- 
ary 6, 1840, to Prince ALBERT of Saxe-Cobur ;- 
Gotha. Her wedded life lasted twenty-one yeas. 
On December 14, 1861, Prince ALBERT, ‘‘tie 
blameless Prince,” as he was styled in TEenn'- 
son’s eloquent verse, died, after a brief illne’s, 
of the same fever which has lately so nea ly 
proved fatal to the Prince of Wales. Since tl is 
time she has chiefly lived in social retireme t, 
which has not prevented her from keeping up in 
interest in and supervision of the affairs of tie 
kingdom. She reads the daily newspape s, 
thinks, talks, and writes of public affairs, pri c- 
tices the habits of a woman of business, a id 
studies every subject of public importance mi re 
diligently than nine-tenths of the educated gi.n- 
tlemen and ladies in the upper and middle cl ss 
society. She has some practical skill in dra y- 
ing and music, and a highly cultivated taste. 

The Queen has several times been exposed to 
the attacks of assassins. On June 10, 18), 
while driving with her husband up Constituti m 
Hill, Green Park, she was shot at by Epwa (p 
OxForD, a tavern waiter, who fired twice, I ut 
happily missed her. He was only a crazy by, 
a victim of ignorant vanity: but what mischi :f 
this contemptible creature might have dor +! 
The second attempt was that of JoHN FRANC's, 
the idle son of a theatrical machinist, on M ty 
30, 1842. He likewise fired a pistol at ‘re 
Queen in her carriage on Constitution Hill. -A 
few weeks later, on July 3, she had a pis ol 
aimed at her while passing from Buckingh m 
Palace to the Chapel of St. James’s by a hur p- 
backed youth named Bean, who pulled the ti g- 
ger, but the pistol did not go off. May. 27, 18 0, 
Rospert Parte, formerly a lieutenant in {16 
Tenth Hussars, waylaid her at the door of he 
Duke of Cambridge's house in Piccadilly, ¢ ad 
struck her over the head and face with a sti:k. 
The last mad assault by the Fenian, O’Conné R, 
with an unloaded pistol, is fresh in the mem ry 
of our readers. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
Br CHARLES LEVER. 


Anthor of “‘ That Boy of Norcott's,” “‘ The Bramle! rhs 
of Bishop's “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “‘One of Them,” 

** Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


— 


CHAPTER LXXIX.—(Continued.) 
PLEASANT CONGRATULATIONS, 


Ceci, WALPOLE possessed a very fair stoc]: of 
that useful quality called assurance; but he iad 
no more than he needed to enter that large ro im, 
where the assembled family sat in a half cir:le, 
and stand to be surveyed by Miss O’Shea’s ¢-ye- 
glass, unabashed. Nor was the ordeal the ess 
trying as he overheard the old lady ask her 
neighbor “‘if he wasn’t the image of the Ki ave 
of Diamonds!” : 

thought you were the other man!” aid 


she, curtly, as he made his bow. . 


‘**T deplore the disappointment, madam— ven 
though I do not comprehend it.” 

‘*It was the picture, the photograph, of. the 
other man I saw—a fine, tall, dark man, ;ith 
long mustaches.” 

‘“*The fine, tall, dark man, with the long | 1us- 
taches, is in the house, and will be charmed | > be 
presented to you.” 

‘* Ay, ay! presented is all very fine; but that 


_won't make him the bridegroom,” said she, with 


a laugh. 

“*T sincerely trust it will not, madam.” 

‘* And it is you, then, are Major Walpole ” 

‘*Mr. Walpole, madam—my friend Lock: rood 
is the major.” 

‘“*To be sure. I have it right now. Yo. are 
the young man that got into that unhappy sc ape, 
and got the Lord-Lieutenant turned away— ’ 

‘*T wonder how you endure this,” burs out 
Nina, as she arose and walked angrily tow rd a 
window. 

“*T don’t think I caught what the young lady 
said; but if it was, that what can not be ‘ured 
must be endured, it is true enough; and | sup- 
pose that they'll get over your blunder as they 
have done many another.” 

‘*T live in that hope, madam.” 

** Not but it’s a bad beginning in public life; 
and a stupid mistake hangs long on a man’s nem- 
ory. You're young, however, and people ari gen- 
erous enough to believe it might be a youthi.al in- 
discretion.” 

** You give me great comfort, madam.” 

** And now you are going to risk anothe’ ven- 
ture ?” 

**T sincerely trust on safer grounds.” 

**'That’s what they all think. I never k-ew a 
man that didn’t believe he drew the prize it mat- 
rimony. Ask him, however, six months aftr he’s 
tied. Say, ‘What do you think of your icket 
now?’ Eh, Maurice Kearney? “It doesn’ take 
twenty or thirty years, quarreling and disp iting, 
to show one that a lottery with so many | lanks 
is just a swindle.” 

A loud bang of the door, as Nina flounc d out 
ir. indignation, almost shook the room. 
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‘* There’s a \temper you'll know more of yet, 
young gentléman; and, take my word for it, it’s 
only in stage-plays that a shrew is ever tamed.” 

**T declare,” cried Dick, losing all patience, 
‘**T think Miss O’Shea is too unsparing of us all. 
We have our faults, I’m sure; but public correc- 
tion will not make us more comfortable.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t your comfort I was thinking of, 
young man; and if I thought of your poor fa- 
ther’s, I'd have advised him to put you out an 
apprentice. There’s many a light business—like 
stationery, or figs, or children’s toys—and they 
want just as little capital as capacity.” 

‘*Miss Betty,” said Kearney, stiffly, ‘‘ this is 
not the time nor the place for these discussions. 
Mr. Walpole was polite enough to present him- 
self here to-day to have the honor of making 
your acquaintance, and to announce his future 
marriage.” 

‘‘A great event for us all—and we're proud 
of it! It’s what the newspapers will call a great 
day for, the Bog of Allen. Eh, Mayrice? The 
Princess—God forgive me, but I'm always calling 
her Kostigan—but the Princess will be set down 
niece to Lord Kilgobbin; and if you”—and she 
addressed Walpole—‘‘ haven’t a mock title and a 
mock estate, you'll be the only one without them !” 

‘*T don’t think any one will deny us our tem- 
pers,” cried Kearney. 

‘*Here’s Lockwood,” cried Walpole, delighted 
to see his friend enter, though he as quickly en- 
*deavored to retreat. 

‘Come in, major,” said Kearney. ‘* We're 
all friends here. Miss O'Shea, this is Major 
Lockwood, of the Carbineers—Miss O’Shea.” 

Lockwood bowed stiffly, but did not speak. 

‘* Be attentive to the old woman,” whispered 
Walpole. ‘‘A word from her will make your 
affair all right.” 

‘*T have been very desirous to have had the 
honor of this introduction, madam,” said Lock- 
wood, as he seated himself at her side. 

‘* Was not that a clever diversion I accomplish- 
ed with ‘the Heavy ?’” said Walpole, as he drew 
away Kearney and his son into a window. 

‘**T never heard her much worse than to-day,” 
said Dick. 

**T don't know,” hesitated Kilgobbin. ‘‘I 
suspect she is breaking. There is none of the 
sustained virulence I used to remember of old. 
She lapses into half mildness at moments.” 

**T own I did not catch them, nor, I'm afraid, 
did Nina,” said Dick. ‘Look there! I'll be 
shot if she’s not giving your friend the major a 
lesson! When she performs in that way with 
her hands, you may swear she is didactic.’ 

**T think I'll go to his relief,” said Walpole; 
“**but I own it’s a case for the V. C.” 

As Walpole drew nigh, he heard her saying : 
** Marry one of your own race, and you will jog 
on well enough. Marry a Frenchwoman or a 
Spaniard, and she'll lead her own life, and be very 
well satisfied ; but a poor Irish girl, with a fresh 
heart and a joyous temper—what is to become 
of her, with your dull habits and your dreary in- 
tercourse, your county society and your Chinese 
manners ?” 

** Miss O'Shea is telling me that I must not 
look for a wife among her countrywomen,” said 
Lockwood, with a touching attempt to smile. 

‘* What I overheard was not encouraging,” 
said Walpole; ‘‘ but I think Miss O'Shea takes 
a low estimate of our social temperament.” 

** Nothing of the kind! All I say is, you'll do 
mighty well for each other, or, for aught I know, 
you might intermarry with the Dutch or the Ger- 
mans; but it’s a downright shame to unite your 
slow sluggish spirits with the sparkling brilliancy 
and impetuous joy of an Irish girl. That’s a union 
I'd never consent to.” 

**T hope this is no settled resolution,” said Wal- 
pole, speaking in a low whisper; ‘‘for I want to 
bes your especial influence in my friend’s 
behalf. Major Lockwood is a most impassioned 
admirer of Miss Kearney, and has already de- 
clared as much to her father.” 

**Come over here, Maurice Kearney! come 
over here this moment!” cried she, half wild with 
excitement. ‘* What new piece of roguery, what 
fresh intrigue is this? Will you dare to tell me 
you had a proposal for Kate, for my own god- 
daughter, without even so much as telling me?” 

*“My dear Miss Betty, be calm, be cool for one 
minute, and I'll tell you every thing.” 

** Ay, when I’ve found it out, Maurice!” 

**T profess I don’t think my friend’s preten- 
sions are discussed with much delicacy, time and 
place considered,” said Walpole. 

**We have something to think of as well as 
delicacy, young man; there’s a woman's happi- 
ness to be remembered.” 

‘**Here it is, now, the whole business,” said 
Kearney. ‘‘ The major there asked me yester- 
day to get my daughter’s consent to his address- 
es.” 


** And you never told me,” cried Miss Betty. 

** No, indeed, nor herself neither; for after I 
turned it over in my mind I began to see it would 
not do—” 

** How do you mean not do?” asked Lockwood. 

** Just let me finish. What I mean is this— 
if a man wants to marry an Irish girl, he mustn’t 
begin by asking leave to make love to her—” 

** Maurice is right!” cried the old lady, stoutly. 

** And above all, he oughtn’t to think that the 
short-cut to her heart is through his broad acres.” 

** Maurice is right—quite nght!” 

** And besides this, that the more a man dwells 
on his belongings, and the settlements, and such 
like, the more he seems to say, ‘I may not catch 
your fancy in every thing, I may not ride as bold- 
ly or dance as well as somebody else, but never 
mind—you’re making a very prudent match, and 
_— is a deal of pure affection in the Three per 

nts. 
** And I'll give you another reason,” said Miss 
Betty, resolutely: ‘* Kate Kearney can not have 
two husbands, and I’ve made her promise to mar- 


ry my nephew, this morning.” 


‘* What! without any leave of mine?” exclaim- 
ed Kearney. 

** Just so, Maurice. She'll marry him if you 
give your consent; but whether you will or not, 
she'll never marry another.” 

‘* Is there, then, a real engagement ?” whisper- 
ed Walpole to Kearney. ‘‘ Has my friend here 
got his answer ?” 

** He'll not wait for another,” said Lockwood, 
haughtily, as he arose. ‘‘I’m for town, Cecil,” 
whispered he. 

‘*So shall I be this evening,” replied Walpole, 
in the same tone. ‘‘I must hurry over to Lon- 
don and see Lord Danesbury. I’ve my troubles 
too.” And so saying, he drew his arm within 
the major’s and led him away; while Miss Bet- 
ty, with Kearney on one side of her and Dick on 
the other, proceeded to recount the arrangement 
she had made to make over the Barn and the es- 
tate to Gorman, it being her own intention-to re- 
tire altogether from the world and finish her days 
in the *‘ Retreat.” 

‘** And a very good thing to do too,” said Kear- 
ney, who was too much impressed with the ad- 
vantages of the project to remember his polite- 


ness. 

‘*T have had enough of it, Maurice,” added 
she, in a lugubrious tone; ‘and it’s all backbit- 
ing, and lying, and mischief-making, and, what's 
worse, by the people who might five quietly and 
let others do the same.” 

** What you say is true as the Bible.” 

**Tt may be hard to do it, Maurice Kearney ; 
but I'll pray for them in my hours of solitude, 
and in that blessed Retreat I'll ask for a blessing 
on- yourself, and that your heart, hard and cruel 
and worldly as it is now, may be changed; and 
that in your last days—maybe on the bed of sick- 
ness—when you are writhing and twisting with 
pain, with a bad heart and a worse conscience— 
when you'll have nobody but hirelings near you— 
hirelings that will be robbing you before your 
eyes, and not waiting till the breath leaves you— 
when even the drop of drink to cool your lips—” 

**Don’t—don’t go on that way, Miss Betty! 
I've a cold shivering dowr. the spine of my back 
this minute, and a sickness creeping all over me.” 

**I’m glad of it. I'm glad that my words have 
power over your wicked old nature—if it’s not 
too late.” 

‘*Tf it’s miserable and wretched you wanted to 
make me, don’t fret about your want of success ; 
though whether it all comes too late, I can not 


tell you.” 

** We'll leave that to St. Joseph.” 

**Do so! do so!” cried he, eagerly, for he had 
a shrewd suspicion he would have better chances 
of mercy at any hands than her own. 

** As for Gorman, if I find that he has any no- 
tions about claiming an acre of the property, I'll 
put it all into Chancery, and the suit will outlive 
him—but if he owns he is entirely dependent on 
my bounty, I'll settle the Barn and the land on 
him, and the deed shall be signed the day he 
marries your daughter. People tell vou that you 
can’t take your money with you into the next 
world, Maurice Kearney, and a greater lie was 
never uttered. ‘Thanks to the laws of England, 
and the Court of Equity in particular, it’s the very 
thing you can do! Ay, and you can provide, be- 
sides, that every body but the people that had a 
right to it shall have a share. So I say to Gor- 
man O'Shea, beware what you are at, and don’t 
go on repeating that stupid falsehood about not 
carrying your debentures into the next world.” 

**You are a wise woman, and you know life 
well,” said he, solemnly. 

** And if I am, it’s nothing to sigh over, Mr. 
Kearney. One is grateful for mercies, but does 
not groan over them like rheumatism or the lum- 


** Maybe I'm a little out of spirits to-day.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you were. They tell 
me you sat over your wine with that tall man, 
last night, till nigh one o'clock, and it’s not at 
your time of life that you can do these sort of 
excesses with impunity; you had a good consti- 
tution once, and there’s not much left of it.” 

“*My patience, I'm grateful to see, has not 
quite deserted me.” 

‘*T hope there’s other of your virtues you can 
be more sure of,” said she, rising, ‘‘ for if I was 
asked your worst failing I'd say it was your irri- 
tability.” And with a stern frown, as though to 
confirm the judicial severity of her words, she 
nodded her head to him and walked away. 

It was only then that Kearney discovered he 
was left alone, and that Dick had stolen away, 
thongh when or how, he could not say. 

‘* I’m glad the boy was not listening to her, for 
I’m downright ashamed that I bore it,” was his 
final reflection as he strolled out to take a walk 
in the plantation. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
A NEW ARRIVAL. 


THouGH the dinner-party that day at Kilgob- 
bin Castle was deficient in the persons of Lock- 
wood and Walpole, the accession of Joe Atlee to 
the company made up in a great measure for the 

He arrived shortly before dinner was an- 
nounced, and even, in the few minutes in the 
drawing-room, his gay and lively manner, his 
pleasant flow of small-talk, dashed with the light- 
est of epigrams, and that marvelous variety he pos- 
sessed, made every one delighted with him. 

**T met Walpole and Lockwood at the station, 
and did my utmost to make them turn back with 
me. You may laugh, Lord Kilgobbin, but in do- 
ing the honors of another man’s house, as I was 
at that moment, I deem myself without a rival.” 

**T wish with all my heart you had succeeded ; 
there is nothing I like as much as a well-filled 
table,” said Kearney. 

** Not that their air and manner,” resumed Joe, 
‘*impressed me strongly with the exuberance Of 
their spirits; a pair of drearier dogs I have not 


seen for some time, and I believe I told them 
sO ” 


** Did they explain their gloom, or even excuse 
it?” asked Dick. 

“Except on the general grounds ef coming 
away from such fascinating society. Lockwood 
me ye sulky, and scarcely vouchsafed a word ; 
and as for Walpole, he made some high-flown 
speeches about his regrets and his torn sensibili- 
ties—so like what one reads in a French novel, 
that the very sound of them betrays unreality.” 

“* But was it then so very impossible to be sor- 
ry for leaving this?” asked Nina, calmly. 

** Certainly not for any man but Walpole.” 

** And why not Walpole ?” 

**Can you ask me? You who know people so 
well, and read them so clearly ; you to whom the 
secret anatomy of the ‘heart’ is no mystery, and 
who understand how to trace the fibre of intense 
selfishness through every tissue of his small na- 
ture. He might be miserable at being separated 
from himself—there could be no other estrange- 
ment would affect Aim.” 

**This was not always your estimate of your 
JSriend,” said Nina, with a marked emphasis of 
the last word. 

**Pardon me, it was my unspoken opinion from 
the first hourI methim. Since then, some space 
of time has intervened, and though it has made 
no change in him, I hope it has dealt otherwise 
with me. I have at least reached the point in 
life where men not only have convictions but 
avow them.” 

**Come, come; I can remember what precious 
good luck you called it to make his acquaint- 
ance,” cried Dick, half angrily. 

**I don’t deny it. I was very nigh drowning 
at the time, and it was the first plank I caught 
hold of. I am very grateful to him for the res- 
cue; but I owe him more gratitude for the op- 
portunity the incident gave me to see these men 
in their intimacy—to know, and know thorough- 
ly, what is the range, what the stamp of those 
minds by which states are ruled and masses are 
governed. Through Walpole I knew his mas- 
ter; and through the master I have come to 
know the slipshod intelligences which, composed 
of official detail, House of Commons’ gossip, and 
Times’ leaders, are accepted by us as statesmen. 
And if—” A very supercilious smile on Nina's 
mouth arrested him in the current of his speech, 
and he said, ‘‘I know, of course I know, the 
question you are too polite to ask, but which 
quivers on ped lip—‘ Who is the gifted creature 
that sees all this incompetence and insufficiency 
around him?’ And I am quite ready to tell you. 
It is Joseph Atlee—Joseph Atlee, who knows 
that when he and others like him—for we are a 
strong coterie—stop the supply of ammunition, 
these gentlemen must cease firing. Let the Dé- 
bats and the Zimes, the Revue de Deur Mondes 
and the Saturday, and a few more that I need 
not stop to enumerate, strike work, and let us 
see how much of original thonght you will ob- 
tain from your Cabinet sages! It is in the clash 
and collision of the thinkers outside of responsi- 
bility that these world-revered leaders catch the 
fire that lights up their policy. The Zimes made 
the Crimean blunder: The Siécle created the 
Mexican fiasco. The Kreutz Zeitung gave the 
first impulse to the Schleswig- Holstein imbroglio; 
and, if I mistake not, the ‘ review’ in the last Di: 
lomatic Chronicle will bear results of which he who 
now speaks to you will not disown the parentage.” 

‘*The saints be praised, here’s dinner!” ex- 
claimed Kearney, ‘‘or this fellow would talk us 
into a brain-fever. Kate is dining with Miss 
Betty again—God bless her for it!” muttered he, 
as he gave his arm to Nina, and led the way. 

“I’ve got you a commission as a ‘ Peeler,’ 
Dick,” said Joe as they moved along. ‘‘ You'll 
have to prove you can read and write, which is 
more than they would ask of you if you were go- 
ing into the Cabinet; but we live in an intellect- 
ual age, and we test all the cabin-boys, and it is 
only the steersman we take on trust. 

Though Nina was eager to resent Atlee’s im- 
pertinence on Walpole, she could not help feel- 
ing interested and amused by his sketches of his 
travels. 

If, in speaking of Greece, he only gave the 
substance of the article he had written for the 
Revue de Deux Mondes, as the paper was yet un- 
published, all the remarks were novel, and the 
anecdotes fresh and sparkling. The tone of 
light banter and raillery in which he described 
ene life in Greece and Greek statesmen, might 

ve lost some of its authority had any one re- 
membered to count the hours the speaker had 
spent at Athens; and Nina was certainly indig- 
nant at the hazardous effrontery of the criticisms. 
It was not, then, without intention that she arose 
to retire while Atlee was relating an interesting 
story of brigandage, and he—determined to re- 
pay the impertinence in kind—continued to re- 
count his history as he arose to open the door for 
her to pass out. Her insolent look as she swept 
by was met by a smile of admiration on his part 
that actually made her cheek tingle with anger. 

Old Kearney dozed off gently, under the influ- 
ence of names of places and persons that did not 
interest him, and the two young men drew their 
chairs to the fire, and grew confidential at once. 

‘*T think you have sent my cousin away in 
bad humor,” said Dick. 

‘*T see it,” said Joe, as he slowly puffed his ci- 

. ‘That young lady’s head has been so cru- 
elly turned by flattery of late, that the man who 
does not swing incense before her affronts her.” 

** Yes; but you went out of your way to pro- 
voke her. It is true she knows little of Greece 
or Greeks, but it offends her to hear them slight- 
ed or ridiculed; and you took pains to do both.” 

**Contemptible little country! with a mock 
army, a mock treasury, and a mock Chamber. 
The only thing real is the debt and the brigand- 


nee Bat why tell her so? You actually seemed 
bent on irritating her.” 
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**Quite true—so I was. My dear Dick, you 
have some lessons to learn in life, and one of 
them is, that, just as it is bad heraldry to put col- 
or on color, it is an egregious blunder to follow 
flattery by flattery. ‘he woman who has been 
spoiled -by over-admiration must be approached 
with something else as unlike it as may be : 
pique—annoy—irritate—outrage, but take care 
that you interest her. Let her only come to feel 
what a very tiresome thing mere adulation is, 
and she will one day value your two or three civil 
speeches as gems of priceless worth. It is ex- 
actly because I deeply desire to gain her affec- 
tions, I have begun in this way.” 

‘* You have come too late.” 

‘“‘ How do you mean too late—she is not en- 
gaged ?” 

**She is engaged—she is to be married to 
Walpole.” 

“To Walpole!” 

‘“Yes: he came over a few days ago to ask 
her. There is some question now—I don't well 
understand it—about some family consent, or an 
invitation—something, I believe, that Nina in- 
sists on, to show the world how his family wel- 
come her among them; and it is for this he has 
gone to London, but to be back in eight or nine 
days, the wedding to take place toward the end 
of the month.” 

‘*Is he very much in love?” 

‘*T should say he is.” 

‘And she? Of course she could not possibly 
care for a fellow like Walpole ?” 

‘*I don't see why nut. He is very much the 
stamp of man girls admire.” 

‘* Not girls like Nina; not girls who aspire to 
a position in life, and who know that the little 
talents of the salon no more make a man of the 
world than the tricks of the circus will make a 
fox-hunter. These ambitious women—she is one 
of them—will marry a hopeless idiot if he can 
bring avealth and rank and a great name; but 
they will not take a brainless creature who has to 
work his way up in the world. If she has ac- 
cepted Walpole there is pique in it, or ennui, or 
that uneasy desire of change that girls suffer from 
like a malady.” 

‘“*T can not tell you why, but I know she has 
accepted him.” 

‘*Women are not insensible to the value of 
second thoughts.” 

**You mean she might throw him over—might 
jilt him ?” 

‘*T'll not employ the ugly word that makes 
the wrong it is only meant to indicate ; buat there 
are few of our resolves in life to which we might 
not move amendment, and the changed opinion 
a woman forms of a man before marriage would 
become a grievous injury if it happened after.” 

‘** But must she of necessity change ?” 

**If she marry Walpole, I should say certain- 
ly. If a girl has fair abilities and a strong tem- 
per—and Nina has a good share of each—she 
wall endure faults, actual vices, in a man, but 
shell not stand littleness. Walpole has nothing 
else; and so I hope to prove to her to-morrow 
and the day after—in fact, during those eight or 
ten days you tell me he will be absent.” 

‘* Will she let you? Will she listen to you?” 

**Not at first—at least, not willingly, or very 
easily; but I will show her, by numerous little 
illustrations and even fables, where these small 
people not only spoil their fortunes in life, but 
spoil life itself; and what an irreparable blunder 
it is to link companionship with one of them. I 
will sometimes make her laugh, and I may have 
to make her cry—it will not be easy, but I shall 
do it—I shall certainly make her thoughtful ; and 
if you can do this day by day, so that a woman 
will recur to the same theme pretty much in the 
same spirit, you must be a sorry steersman, Mas- 
ter Dick, but you will know how to guide these 
thoughts and trace the channel they shall follow.” 

‘* And supposing, which I do not believe, you 
could get her to break with Walpole, what could 
you offer her ?” 

** Myself!” 

**Inestimable boon, doubtless: but what of 
fortune—position or place in life ?” 

‘* The first Napoleon used to say that the ‘ pow- 
er of the unknown number was incommensura- 
ble ;’ and so I don't despair of showing her that 
a man like myself may be any thing.” 

Dick shook his head doubtingly, and the other 
went on: ‘*In this round game we call life it is 
all ‘brag.’ The fellow with the worst card in the 
pack, if he'll only risk his head on it, keep a bold 
face to the world and his own counsel, will be 
sure to win. Bear in mind, Dick, that for some 
time back I have been keeping the company of 
these great swells who sit highest in the syna- 
gogue and dictate to us small Publicans. I lees 
listened to their hesitating counsels and their 
uncertain resolves; I have seen the blotted dis- 
patches and equivocal messages given, to be dis- 
avowed if needful; I have assisted at those dress 
rehearsals, where speech was to follow speech, and 
what seemed an incautious avowal by one was to 
be ‘improved’ into a bold declaration by anoth- 
er, ‘in another place ;’ in fact, my good friend, I 
have been near enough to measure the mighty 
intelligences that direct us, and if I were not a 
believer in Darwin I should be very much shock- 
ed for what humanity was coming to. It is no 
exaggeration that I say, if you were to be in the 
Home Office, and I at the Foreign Office, with- 
out our names being divulged, there is not a man 
or woman in England would be the wiser or the 
worse; though if either of us were to take charge 
of the engine of the Holyhead line, there would 
be a smash or an explosion before we reached 
Rugby.” 

** All that will not enable you to make a set- 
tlement on Nina Kostalergi.” 

‘*No; but I'll marry her all the same.” 

**T don’t think so.” 

“Will you have a bet on it, Dick? What will 


ou wager ? 
, ‘*A thousand—ten, if I had it; but Ill give 
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you ten pounds on it, which is about as much as 
either of us could pay.” 
** Speak for yourself, Master Dick. As Rob- 


ert Macaire says, ‘Je viens de toucher mes divi- 


dendes,’ and I am in no want of money. The 
fact is, so long as a man can pay for certain lux- 


*uries in life he is well off: the strictly necessary 


takes care of itself.” 

** Does it? I should like to know how.” 

‘* With your present limited knowledge of life, 
I doubt if I could explain it to you, but I will 
try one of these mornings. Meanwhile, let us go 
into the drawing-room and get mademoiselle to 
sing for us. She will sing, I take it?” 

‘+ Of course—if asked by you.”” And there was 
the very faintest tone of sneer in the words. 

And they cid go, and mademoiselle did sing all 
that Atlee could ask her for, and she was charm- 
ing in every way that grace and beauty and the 
wish to please could make her. Indeed, to such 
extent did she carry her fascinations that Joe 
grew thoughtful at last, and muttered to himself, 
‘*There is vendetta in this. It is only a woman 
knows how to make a vengeance out of her at- 
tractions,” 

‘* Why are you so serious, Mr, Atlee ?” asked 
she at last. 

‘*I was thinking—I mean, I was trying to 
think — yes, I remember it now,” muttered he. 
‘*T have had a letter for you all this time in my 

ket.” 

‘*A letter from Greece?” asked she, impa- 
tiently. 

** No—at least I suspect not. It was given me 
as I drove through the bog by a barefooted boy, 
who had trotted after the car for miles, and at 
length overtook us by the accident of the horse 
picking up a stone in his hoof. He said it was 
for ‘some one at the Castle,” and I offered to 
take charge of it—here it is,” and he produced a 
square-shaped envelope of common coarse-look- 
ing paper, sealed with red wax, and a shamrock 
for impress. 

‘*A begging letter, I should say, from the out- 
side,” said Dick. 

** Except that there is not one so poor as to 
ask aid from me,” added Nina, as she took the 
document, glanced’ at the writing, and placed it 
in her pocket. 

As they separated for the night, and Dick trot- 
ted up the stairs at Atlee’s side, he said, ** I don't 
think, after all, my ten pounds is so safe as I fan- 
cied.” 

‘**Don’t you?” replied Joe. ‘* My impressions 
are all the other way, Dick. It is her courtesy 
that alarms me. ‘The effort to captivate where 
there is no stake to win, means mischief. She'll 
make me in love with her whether I will or not.” 
The bitterness of his tone, and the impatient bang 
he gave his door as he passed in, betrayed more 
of temper than was usual for him to display, and 
as lick sought his room, he muttered to himself, 
‘*I'm glad to see that these overcunning fellows 
are sure to meet their match, and get beaten even 
at the game of their own invention.” 


ON THE SCOUT. 


In this picture (page 292) we are carried far 
into the backwoods of our Western Territories, 
and see the hirsute and wary hunter, who crouches 
on a tree branch which overhangs a stream, with 
his gun tightly clutched, watching for hostile In- 
dians. ‘The watch must necessarily be perpetual, 
for the Indian is jealous of his hunting-ground 
and its game. Each is against the other. The 
white man against Indian and buffalo; the red 
man against buffalo and pale-face. There is 
something terrible in this selitude, full of unseen 
but constantly anticipated dangers from savages 
both human and bestial. 

With reference to this picture, which is a 
sketch from actual experience, the artist writes : 
**Qn settling down into camp one or more of us 
had to turn out and make a circuit of a mile or 
more, as the ‘reds’ were rampant on the Repub- 
lican River Prairie, and have an unpleasant par- 
tiality for white scalps.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue greatest depth between the west end of 
Cuba and the coast of Yucatan found by the 
Coast Survey steamer Bidd is 1164 fathoms, as 
reported to Professor Perrce by Captain Ros- 
ERT PLaTT, commanding the surveying vessel. 
The lowest temperature observed is 39.5° F. at 
the bottom ; surface, 81°; strongest current, two 
knots ; direction, north. Dr. Stimpson reports 
the bottom from Cape San Antonio to Yucatan 
very barren of animal life. A few rare shells 
were found. 


As is wetl known grouse, pheasants, ptarmi- 
gans, and’ some other gallinacea have a red 
patch or wattle above the eye, this being so 
conspicuous in some species as to resemble a 

iece of red flannel. This has lately been sub- 

ected to a careful analysis by Dr. Wurm, who 
ascertained that it contains a new organic color- 
ing material, which he calls Tetronerythrin, or 
usé red. It seems to lie in the deeper strata 
of the epidermis, like the coloring matter of the 
human skin, and to be partly dissolved in the 
deep layers of the cells, and partly te occur in 
— It appears, however, to have nothing 
n common with the coloring matter of the 
blood. The fact has been well known to hunt- 
ers that if a white cloth be rubbed over this red 
process the color will come off. 


At a meeting of the Geographical Society of | 


London a communication was presented by 
Captain BLAKIsToNn containing the result of 
certain investigations of the island of Yesso, in 
Japan. This ny formerly belonging to 
the Royal Artillery, was some years ago engaged 
in taking magnetic and other observations in 
the Rocky Mountains of the Hudson Bay Com- 

y's territory north of the United States 
ine, and during his residence there made a 
very valuable coilection of birds and eggs, of 


which an account was published in the London 
Ibis. He has since then been almost entirely 
occupied, without intermission, in explorations 
of China and Japan, and has added very much 
to our knowledge of those countries. In the 
course of his last exploration he went to 
visit Akis Bay, in the southwestern coast, and 
thence by land almost entirely along the shore, 
round the island to Hakodadi. He gives inter- 
esting details of the physical features of the 
island, as also of the inhabitants, who are known 
as the hairy men, or Ainos—a race entirely dif- 
ferent from the Japanese proper, and character- 
ized by a thick growth of hair on the body as 
well as on the head and chin. 


Mr. RicwarpD A. Proctor, in the Mechanic's 
——— seems quite inclined to favor the hy- 
pothesis that many, if not all, meteorites are de- 
rived from the discharge of matter from the sun, 
and states that, however strange and startling 
this idea may be ‘at first sight, it can not be 
condemned as illusory. He suggests that the 
solar prominences may result from the shooting 
forth of liquid or solid masses_or streams of mat- 
ter, and that what we know as meteorites may 
have been propelled from beneath the surface of 
the sun. 

Mr. RunyarD follows in the same vein, and 
thinks that even if meteorites are not composed 
of ejected masses, they may be formed by the 
aggregation of metallic vapors emitted from the 
sun or other stars. 


According to the English Naval and Military 
Gazette a screw corvette, named the Challenger, is 
to be commissioned by the Admiralty early in 
the summer for a voyage of exploration and re- 
search. This idea was presented by some En- 
glish naturalists last year as worthy of adoption, 
and it is a source of gratification to them to learn 
that the authorities are likely to carry it out. 
The expedition will probably be accompanied 
by several scientific specialists, with Captain 
NARES in command; and it is expected that 
some - may be employed in the work, and 
that the research will be especially directed to 
the vicinity of the islands of the Pacific. 


The papers have lately contained a sensation- 
al item in reference to an alleged communica- 
tion from Professor PLantamorr, of Geneva, to 
the effect that, according to his calculations, 
the earth, on the 12th of August, would come 
in collision with a very large comet, which in 
volume far surpasses ail that have hitherto ap- 
pares Its approach is to be rendered sensi- 

le by an extraordinary degree of heat, and a ca- 
tastrophe is not to be avoided except by the de- 
viation of the rapidly approaching comet, pro- 
duced - the attraction of some other heavenly 
body, within the scope of whose influence it 
may come. Our readers, however, need not be 
alarmed by the ag ay" as the fact is simply 
that about the 10th to the 12th of August the 
earth will cross the meteoric stream which was 
so conspicuous in 1866, and which has some in- 
a relations to the orbit of the comet of 
1862. It is not, however, impossible that an 
unusually brilliant display of meteors may be 
seen about this time, together with some ex- 
traordinary auroral phenomena; and we pre- 
sume that astronomers and physicists will be 
prepared to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered for spectroscopic and other research. 


The fifth report of Mr. CHarRiEs G. ATEINs, 
Commissioner of Fisheries for the State of 


Maine, has just made its appearance, and, like its™ 


predecessors, embraces matter of much impor- 
tance intheinterest of pisciculture. Forvarious 
reasons the labors of the commissioner during 
the past year were directed mainly to the ques- 
tion of salmon - breeding, less attention having 
been paid to the construction of fish-ways than 
in former years, and nothing at all done in re- 
gard to the cultivation of species other than the 
salmon. 

For some timé past the commissioners and 
the fish-culturists of the New England States 
and of New York have been dependent for a 
supply of salmon e upon the establishment 
of Mr. Wii_mort, of Newcastle, Ontario, now un- 
der the official direction of the Fishery Depart- 
ment of Canada; but the,prices charged are so 
enormous—namely, $40 in gold per 1000—that 
it was considered best to attempt to secure 
them from other sources, especially in view of 
the suggestion that the Lake Ontario salmon 
are not true sea salmon, but pass all their life 
in the fresh waters of that lake. For this pur- 

se the Penobscot River was selected, and the 

tates of Massachusetts and Connecticut having 
expressed a readiness to co-operate, the opera- 
tions were commenced on the 7th day of June, 
1871. The fish were taken in the weirs in the 
vicinity of Bucksport, and transported to Craig’s 
Pond Brook, in Orland, which was supposed to 
be a fitted for the purpose of breeding 
the fish. 

After various experiences, for which we must 
refer to the report of the commissioner, about 
72,000 eggs were obtained and divided amon 
the States mentioned, at an actual cost o 
about $18 per thousand. It is thought by Mr. 
ATKINS that another season, with the experience 
of the past, they can be obtamed in any desirable 
quantity at $8 a thousand. 

As among the more important results of this 
experiment it is stated that salmon can be kept 
in confinement in a small inclosure from June 
to November, and that they will develop their 
spawn and milt to perfect maturity. It was 
found that they can live in any pond, river, or 
brook water, provided there be a sufficient 
change to prevent stagnation, with the depth 
not less than four feet, that they be not too 
much crowded, that the bottom be not newly 
peers that the water be not too transpar- 
ent, and, in- the case of a brook, that there be not 
a large percentage of water from springs in the 
immediate vicinity. 

A most important fact ascertained was the 
possibility of what is known as the dry proc- 
ess of fertilizing the eggs. The usual practice 
has been to squeeze out the eggs and milt intoa 
dish of water, and to secure contact by stirring 
the water; but it has been ascertained that the 
less water there is with the eggs, the more effect- 
ual is the application of the milt, and the near- 
est approach to perfect success is in the entire 
absence of water. 

In these experiments the were squeezed 
from the belly of the living female into a dry 
tin pan, and when all had been obtained a living 
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male was taken, and, being held over the pan, 
his milt was forced into it. 
sistency of cream, this milt does not immediately 
spread over all the eggs, and it is necessary to 
give this a motion over the bottom of the pan 
until contact has been effected. After this, and 
not sooner, water is to be added. The theory 
of this process lies in the alleged fact that the 
milt loses all its potency within two minutes at 
the longest after it is put into the water; so 
that unless discharged in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition, so that it will be carried immediately in 
contact with the eggs, the latter will fail .of 
fecundation. When not mingled with water the 
milt, it is said, can be kept in a bottle for days 
and still retain its power of fertilization—a fact 
of which important application will doubtless 
be made hereafter in fish-breeding. 

This process of dry fecundation, as it is called, 
is the discovery of a Russian gentleman, Mr. 
VRASSKI, and was, we understand, first intro- 
duced to the notice of American fish-culturists 
by Mr. G. SHEPPARD PaGE; and it is said that 
while by the old method only 65 per cent. of 
om ws fecundated, by the new one the average 
is 96 per cent. These facts were prominently 
brought before the convention of fish-culturists 
held at Albany in February last, and will, doubt- 
less, be taken into proper account in all future 
experiments. 


Professor Cope has shown, in.a paper read to 


the American Philosophical Society, that the . 


greater number of the fossil fishes of the creta- 
ceous strata of Kansas belong to three families 
the Saurodontida, the Puchyrhizodon- 
tide, and the Stratodontide. Of the first family 
four genera and ten species are described in his 
paper, some of them (as those of the genus for- 
théus) being among the most formidable of ma- 


rine fishes. Of the second family one genus and © 


four species are introduced, and three genera and 
seven species of the third. The Stratodus, a ge- 
nua of the Stratodontida, is provided with multi- 
tudes of minute shovel-headed teeth. He finds 
a great resemblance between this Kansas fayna 


and that of the English chalk, no less than sit—~ 


of the eight Kansas genera having been found 
in the latter. 


The second annual meeting of the American 
Fish-Cultarists’ Association was held at Albany 
on the 7th of February last, and was attended by 
a large number of gentlemen interested in the 
subject of breeding and rearing fish. The op- 
portunity afforded of a mutual exchange of ex- 

riences among the fish- 

reeders of the country will doubtless be pro- 
ductive of very useful results, as enabling each 
to become familiar with the details of practice 
introduced by his colleagues, thus preparing all 
to start under better auspices for the future 
campaign. 

Papers were read on spawning races and the 
impregnation of eggs, in which what is- called 
the dry process of impregnation, and to which 
we have already referred, was illustrated. 

Mr. CLiFtT read a paper on the culture of shad, 
and Dr. Epmcunps, of Vermont, one on the in- 
troduction of salmon into American rivers, 
these appearing to be the principal communica- 
tions of the session. Measures were taken to 
impress Congress with the importance of ex- 
tending national aid to the fish-breeding inter- 
est by making an appropriation to start one or 
more establishments where salmon, trout, white- 
fish, and shad, more especially, could be raised 
and used in stocking waters not at present sup- 
plied with them. In support of this propo- 
sition it was argued that most of the great wa- 
ters, whether of lake or river, are connected 
with several States, and that if the matter be 
left to the States themselves, improper legisla- 
tion by one, or failure to legislate by another, 
might produce such contradictory results as to 
render almost nugatory any efforts in the direc- 
tion indicated; whereas, if left to the govern- 
ment, the action would be homogeneous and uni- 
form, being based upon the best known methods. 

The officers of the association for the ensu- 
ing year are, Rev. W. Cuirt, president; B. F. 
Bow Les, treasurer; and LIvrnGsTon STONE, sec- 
retary; and the counting-house of Mr. GgzorGs 
SHEPPARD Pace, No. 10 Warren Street, New 
York, was fixed upon as head-quarters of the 
association. 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH has returned to Euro 
from Africa, after an arduous exploration, the 
results of which have been of much interest. 
Most of our readers have seen his account of bis 
journey to the country of the Niam-Niams of 
the Western Upper Nile. The collections made 
by him gg visit up to the beginning of 
December, 1870, together with his scientific 
equipment, were destroyed by fire, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion that had been sent to 
Berlin. His subsequent explorations were made 
under great disadvantages from the loss of his 
apparatus; but his experience as a traveler en- 
abled him to prosecute his labors under this 
embarrassment and obtain important results. 
His most important geographical determination 
was the fact that the Baehr-el-Arab is the main 
stream of the basin which empties into the Nile 
at the Baehr-el-Ghazal. 


We note an article in the Germantown Tele- 
graph of February 21 upon the fur-producing 
animals of New Jersey, in which the various 
species are enumerated. This, while evincing a 
certain amount of familiarity with the subject, 
is evidently a little at fault in regard to the spe- 
cies, especially in the statement that the Amer- 
ican badger is to be met with within these lim- 
its. It will, we think, be news to the natural- 
ists of Pennsylvania and New Jersey to be told 
that the badger is an inhabitant of the latter 
State. Its distribution has been generally con- 
sidered as confined to the prairies of the West, 
tinding its eastern limit, perhaps, in Illinois. It 
is quite likely that the animal referred to is the 
woodchuck, which sometimes bears that name; 
but we doubt whether any considerable number 
of skins of this animal could be sold, as stated, 
at three dollars each. 

Of the foxes four species are named—the gray, 
red, cross, and silver fox. We doubt very much 
whether any silver-foxes have been killed lately 
in New Jersey, and the case is but little less im- 
p-obable in regard to the cross foxes. We would 
also consider the occurrence of the beaver in the 
State as extremely doubtful, although, of course 
they may have maintained a footing in some of 
the less disturbed districts. 


Being of the con-. 
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HAIRY RHINOCEROS IN THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—{See Pace 293.) 
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THE GARROTER’S REWARD. 
T'ue crime of garroting, for the purpose of 


robbery, became so frequent in London a few | 
_nermost being used for boys when. they are 


years since that extraordinary measures were 
adopted by the police authorities to put an end to 
it. The usual modes of punishment appeared to 
have no effect, and recourse was at last had to 
flogging. ‘The effect was at once marked. ‘There 
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was a decided diminution in the number of that 
kind of offenses; and although there is a popu- 
lar repugnance to flogging, vet the public saw it 
was better that a few hardened criminals should 
have their backs well scored with the lash than 
that innocent persons should be choked and 
robbed with impunity. 

The illustration on this page shows the flogging- 
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block in the scaffold-room at Newgate prison, 
England, from which a stalwart garroter has 
just been released. There are two holes on 
each side of the centre for the arms, the in- 


The artist who made the sketch 


whipped. 


was triced up to the machine just to try the ef- 
fect, and found it impossible to move hand or 
foot. 
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phants—two Indian, two African—and four rhi- 
noceroses—one Nubian (probably the Muchoch 


or ‘ white rhinoceros’ of GorpoN CcMMING)—two | 


single-horned Indian rhinoceroses, and lastly the 
new arrival, the double-horned Sumatran rhi- 
noceros. ‘The peculiarity of this beast—I can 
not call it handsome—is that it is hairy. The 
great pig-like, watchful, ever-moving ears are 


fringed with a row of long, erect hairs, giving the | 


THE HAIRY RHINOCEROS. 


OF this singular-looking inmate of the London 
Zoological Gardens, of which we give an illus- 


tration on page 292, Mr. Frank 


the distingnished naturalist, writes in Land and 
Water: ** The collection in the elephant-honse 
is just now a grand sight. There are four ele- 
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appearance of a horse wearing worsted ear-caps 
to keep off the flies. The hair on the back is 
something like the hog mane of a horse, and of 
the rusty sand-color of the old-fashioned Berk- 
shire pig. ~The sides are also covered with 
shortish light down, like the hair on a baby’s 
head. The physiognomy is not like that of oth- 


er rhinoceroses. ‘Becum'—for she is a lady 
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rhinoceros—has an ancient and antediluvian look 
about her, and very likely the old English RAi- 
noceros trichorhinus, whose bones my father dis- 
covered in the celebrated hyena cave in Kirk- 
dale, in Yorkshire, had the same kind of phiz. 
Her face is covered with wrinkles. There is a 
great ‘crow s-foot, on her cheek, and deép wrink- 
les round her eves, so that she has somewhat 
the appearance of a very aged disagreeable old 
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man. She has also the peculiarity of shutting 
her lower evelid, instead of the upper, when she 
wants to take ‘forty winks.’ Although called 
the Sumatran rhinoceros, ‘ Begum’ was canght 
near Chittagong, and was partly led and partly 
driven, with ropes round her legs, like a pig go- 
ing to market, all the way through the jungle 
from that place to the river. a task which does 
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Mr. JamRacu much credit. She traveled best 


at night, and would then follow her keeper, who 
walked in front with a lighted lantern kept | lose 
to the ground. The-guide used to sing tc her 
at night as she trotted along, and the na ives 
joined in chorus. In the streets of Calcutti she 
lay down like a sulky pig, and they had ta wet 
the road so as to make it semi-mud and dra;_ her 
along bodily. “She was shipped on boarc the 
steamer Petersburg at Calcutta, and brougt ; di- 
rect to the Milwall Docks in a gigantic sage 
made of teak. The transfer of this valuable ani- 
mal—for she cost more than £1000—fron. her 
traveling - box to the elephant -house along the 
path was effected by Mr. BartvLetr with his 
usual ability and tact. He was, of course as- 
sisted by Mr. Jamracn, who knew the habi s of 
the animal well. She had to walk comparé:jive- 
ly loose some sixty or eighty yards.” 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Dr. A. K. Garpyer, of New York, says | here 
is not the slightest foundation for the vague and 
_ interested statements that the light Wheel +r & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machime is inju ious 
to feminine health. We speak advisedly ) hen 
we deny most positively that any form of di! ease 
is traceable to its proper use by any wom:n in 
health. For twenty years we have Uully 
watched the progress of the Sewing Mac, ine, 
visited the large factories where it is used b): the 
hundred, questioned the makers, the forem: n in 
the workshops, the giils daily working them and 
never yet have been able to trace a single di ease 
as having originated from the use of this dc nes- 
tic implement. See the new improvement;: and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 


WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH “to £0 as 
it came” you are often sowing the seec’s of 
Consumption. Better try at once Dr. Ja; ne’s 
Expectorant, a sure cure for all Coughs.and 


Colds-—[ | 


““SrmPLY THIS AND NOTHING MORE.” —If 


vour hair is coming out, want of epapee nutri nent 
is the cause. Puaton’s Hair Invico ator 
stipplies that want. It is at once nourishmen. ‘and 
medicine for the hair—stimulating its growth, in ‘prov- 
ing its texture, invigorating its roots, and curi.ig its 
diseases. Sold by all druggiste.—(Com.} 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s .iver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine B.tos., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United § tates 
Stamp. ‘‘ Take no other’’—the market isf ll of 
imitations.—{ Com. } 


Bry Electro Silicon, a natnral production. Th: best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. S id by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and G ocery 
Stores.—[{Com.] 


THE Halford Leicestershire Table § iuce, 
for family use, in pints and half pint, for 
sale by every first-class grocer.—[ Com. | 


In Waxkertetp Eartn Crosser are con bined 
Mealth, Cleanliness, and Comfort. Send to 36 St., 
New York, for descriptive pamphlet.—[Com.] ~ 


Vecetine is composed of roots, barks, and :erbs. 
It is pleasant to take: every child likes it.—[{C n.] 


For Irritation or THE Scar, apply Burnei Co- 
coaine night and morning.—{Com.] 


l 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECK sES, 
AN 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH D FRE “>KLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmles } rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of tht Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermat ogist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggista. 


Paragon Shitts, 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the ci untry, 
at the following rates: ; 
6 Shirts, Better Muelin and Good Linen......./.. 
6* “ | Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen....: 1200 
.6 ** Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen: 13 50 
** New York Mills and Best Li - 1500 
FANCY SHIRTINGS IN GREAT VARIE ly. 
SB Directions for Measurement sent on appli ition. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Fur ishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. Y. 


Depot, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden ‘Lane. 


FURNITURE. 


Prices reduced for first-class Furniture 
G. L. KELTY & CO., Manufacturers and Imp rters, 
722 and 724 Broadway, New York. 


FOR the PARLOR Send 
4 ai for a price-list. F ARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSIT¢( RY, 
743 Broadway, New Yoi k. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre $2, free, 


with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz, tl at can 
be done only with this pack. No practice requ red. 


Ts Our fast-selling and w ays- 
TEM Of CANVASSING d away 
and MAKE MONEY Fast. F articu- 
rs and & % steel engraving sent free. INT |RNA- 
TIONAL PUBG CO., 93 & 95 Liberty St., N. 3. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free. 
T. IL. MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


EXTINGUISHER 


Stands as a sentinel at the 
outposts of the great indus- 
tries of the country. The 
Government has —— it 

osts, an ips of War, 
and has placed it by law on 
all steam vessels. Many of 
the leading rattways have it 
at stations and work-shops 
and on all passenger and 
== freight trains. During the 
= three years over twelve 

undred 


actual fires have 
been pat out with it, 


THE BABCOCK 


and 
more than nine million dol- 
lars’ worth of property saved 
—— from the flames. New York 

has been quick to appreciate it—as she does all 
good things. The Fire Department and Insurance 
atrol use the machines y; and such houses as 
H. B. Claflin & Co., Steinway & Sons, Havemeyer & 
Elder, Wm. Moller & Co., Booth & Edgar, Bradish, 


— ~ 


EXHIBITION OF THE BABCOC 


Johnson, & Son, J. B. & J. M. Cornell, and Williams & 
Guion consider them indispensable, and have them in 
large numbers in their warehouses. We find them in 
most of the er manufactories and wholesale estab- 
lishments, and in many of the banking inatitutions and 
moet elegant private residences. 

Our illustration represents a practical test of the Bab- 
cock Extinguisher, at the foot of Wall St., on the after- 
noon of the 22d of January. A frame house, 12 feet by 
14 inside, and 15 feet high, was erected, and in this were 

laced twelve tar barrels, a on-load of shavings and 
indling wood, and over the whole were poured ten gal- 
lons of kerosene oil and benzine. To this most inflam- 
mable mass a match was applied, and in an instant a 
roaring fire was in progress. The flames leaped up al- 
most instantaneonsly many feet above the top of the lit- 


tle house, and the multitude scouted the idea of its being 
put out by any human agency. But a man soon _ 
peared with one of the Extin ers, and, t t 


urning the 
stream of water and gas to the burning pile, in forty- 
five seconds he had entirely extinguished the fire. The 
old firemen present said if they had found such a fire 
as that burning in any building they would have made 
no attempt to put it out, but would simply have en- 
deavored to save adjoining property. 


K FIRE EXTINGUISHER, AT THE FOOT OF WALL 8T., NEW YORK. ” 


These Extinguishers are different entirely from those 
exhibited here some years ago, in the manner in which 
the gas is generated. In the old machines the cylinder 
was kept charged with the gas all the e, and the 
consequence was the machines were strained under 
the pressure and rendered valueless in the time of need. 
In the Babcock machine the gas is instantane- 
ously when it is wanted. All the ingredients are con- 
tained in the cylinder, and the simple lifting of a small 
rod precipitates one upon another, by which means the 
gas is evolved. In the machine in thie experi- 
ment there was no gas until the fire was well goiny. 

The Babcock Extinguisher combines the original 
French patent, which covers the use of carbonic acid 

as in water, and twelve American improvements. In- 

erior machines which infringe these patents have from 
time to time appeared (every thing genuine cals forth 
a counterfeit); but the courts have in all cases sus- 
tained the rights of the Babcock Co., and purchasers 
of other “ Extinguishers ” are liable for heavy royalties. 

The introduction of an invention which is accom- 
a mach practical good is an enterprise wor- 
thy of the largest success. A reference to it in one of 
the leading dailies of this city, under date of March 
26th, is appropriately headed ‘* Practical Philanthropy.” 


WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionar 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Abrid from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly O HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 
of the most important words of the lan The in- 
troduction contains, besides the Pictorial lilustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight, and Measure; 
Abbreviations; ords, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages; Rules for Spelling, &c. 
&c.; making altogether the most complete and 
useful pocket companion extant. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted r,and bound in Mo- 
rocco, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For Sale every where. 

_Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


CANVASSERS WANTED FOR 


TRIUMPHS ENTERPRISE. 


By JAMES PARTON. 


A handsome octavo; 700 pages. Well illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Sells rapidly. One agent 
reports 27 orders in one day; another 64 in three 
days. Liberal inducements offered. For circulars of 
this and other popular books, address the publishers, 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 Dey St., New York. 


ZERO Refrigerator, 


“THE G AT 


LIGHTNING INK ERASER,” 
Patented Jan. 16, 1872, 
Contains no acid or poison. For sale at al) Stationers. 
Price, 50 centa per bottle, or $3 per dozen. 
Directions: To remove ink from paper or parchment, 
dip the end of the pen-holder into the bottle, and app! 
without rubbing. When the ink has disappeared, absor 
the fluid with a blotter. To remove aes | from laces, 
&c., dip the stained part into the fluid, then rinse in 
clean water. The will be shipped, in boxes 
containing one dozen or more, by express, ¢.0. D., 10 
any part of the United States. Great inducements of- 
fe to — wishing to purchase territory and en- 
age in the mannfacture of the Eraser. Parties wish- 
ng to make the above arrangement will have a margin 
of four hundred per cent., and the exclusive right of 
his terri thereb yw ys all the trade. 
J. W. TALLMADGE & CO., 4 Broad 8t., New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
AND IN 1871. Indorsed by Certificate from American 
INSTITUTE a8 

**The Best Article in the Market.” 

Descriptive rae, Price-Lists, &c., by mail. 

_ H. W. JOHNS, 78 William 8t., N. Y. 
Established in 1858. 


Af Drops of Constitution Water 


8 times a day cure 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Stone in the Bladder, 
Catarrh of the Bladder, 
Diabetes, Gravel, Gleet, 
Brick-Dust Deposit, 
Female Complaints 
Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


GAS SUNLIGHT APPARATUS 


Gives a large INCREASE OF LIGHT, MELLOW 
AND PLEASANT: NO HEAT: SAVES GAS. Send 
for circular to BERFORD & JOHNSON, Sole M’f’rs 
1193 Broadway, N.Y. Agents wanted. County and 
State Rights for sale. 


Dovsiepay, maker, 


| WIGS; TOUPEES, &e. 


96 Fulton St., New York City. 


* Enough said,” | 


SPELLING. 


SPELLING 
LEAF SLATE. 


No home or 
school should be 
without. Teachers 
need only to see to 
adopt them. The 
new kind, ruled 
for 40 Words and 
Numbers, with a 
ruled back for cor- 
rections or com- 

ition, printed 

eading, with 

space for scholar’s 
name, 


e, No., 
and date. Size,5x73 in. Retail price, 10 cts. ” Intro- 


ductory to schools, 6 cts. ——_ by mail on receipt 
of price. N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church St., N. Y. 


Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education and others. 


AKE NOTICE OF THIS, ODD FELLOW- 
SHIP EXPOSED. The greatest Burlesque hit yet. 
Superbly illustrated by Worth. Same size, style, and 
rice as that other great success, ‘‘ Masonry E ‘a 
or —_ newsmen, on all railroads, or send 25 cents 
to INCHELL & SMALL, 48'Ann St., N. Y. 


The Continental Washing Machine 


Will be found as indix 
pensable as a sewing ma- 
chine in every household. 
washing of a family 
can be done with it as thor- 
oughly as by the ordinary 
method at a saving of ore- 
balf the time and labor, as 
thousands of people testify 
who are now using them. 

It will wash a single col- 
lar or any amount of small 
articles at once, up to the 
bulk of two or three sheeta. 
It will wash the collar or 

t-bands of a shirt, the 

stockings, or any part of any clothing that may re- 

uire washing more than the rest, and it will wash 
t clean. 

These Machines will be furnished to any address on 
receipt of the price, $15 OO, which will be refunded 
if satisfaction is not given after two weeks’ trial. 

Liberal terms and exclusive territory will be given 
to nsible agents. 

REFERENCE is made to the following people 
who have them in use: 

D. D. T. MOORE, Editor Rural New-Yorker. 

HORACE GREELEY, Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

HORATIO SEYMOUR, Ex-Governor, Utica, N. Y. 

FILLARD, Editor, New York. 
Editor American Agriculturiet, N. Y. 
ELLS, Editor Phren. Journal, N. Y. 

CHAS. P. WOOD, Pres't Auburn Savings Bank. 

S. WILLARD, M.D., Pres't Starch Factory. 

W. D. RUSSELL, Pres’t Baxter Steam-Engine Co., 
Park Place, N. Y. 

Address BRINKERHOFF CO., 

Auburn, N. Y., or 
SOUTHARD & CORLIES 
General Agents, 55 Beekman S&t., Y. 


PHELAN COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
NOVELTY JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


Which still thaintains its reputation as 
the most valuable addition to the Busi- 
mess Office; the most efficient in- 
structor in Schools; the most fasci- 
nating and instructive amusement in the 
Family, and unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ.0O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. J. F. Epwanrps, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Ep- 
warps, 543 Broadway, New York; Howe tt, & 
Lupwia, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Krt- 
Loae, 172 W. Washington Street, Enicago, ii., Agents. 


amusing. & package ; 5 asso packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, 


OPIUM EATERS of the habit,” 


address T, E, CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
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NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 


NOVELLO’'S Glees, Part Songs, &c......... 5c. 
NOVELLO’S Church 6c. 
NOVELLO’S Organ Music 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Piano Music ( 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Popular Songs.............--- 20c. 
NOVELLO’'S Oratoriog ........ 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Vocal Scores)......-.-. 00 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Pias (Piano-forte Sulo) ..... T5c. 


NOVELLO’S 


OHIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price $1; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2. 


Fipe.io, Operon, 
Fea Diavoro, It 
Don Grovannl, Lz Nozze vi Figaro, 
Noga, RigOuetto, 
Leota vt LaMMERMOOR, SomNAMBULA, 
Lvucegzia la, Dex Fexiscuvtz, 
Tannhauser (next month). 
o be continued Monthly. 
> 
NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 
Messiah ............ Stabat Mater.......... 
Israel in Acis and Galatea. ..... 
u Maccabecus.. Mozart's Twelfth Maas 75c. 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
per 
Manufactured by 
BUCKMAN M’ FO Co., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 
A Steam Whistle, fit- 


ting all toy engines, 15c. 
The ¥ oung America En- 


mail, postpaid, 


The ne America, No. 
1, extra, by mail, post- 


paid, 
The Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 


d, 50. 
echanical 
25c. to $2 50 each. 
Liberal Discount to Trade. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THTYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
ther with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 


Sm Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO., N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
Factory, 196 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sts. 


~ by 


FOR 
U SHEATHING, A 
I PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, p 
DEAFENING, 
D CARPET LINING. 


| Samples and circulars sent free, by . 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
N Chicago; or, 
“* B. E. HALE & CO., 
22 & 2% Frankfort 8t., N 
G Sole Ag’ts for Eastern States. 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Call or send for Circular. 
EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 


COUNDURAN GO. 


Supply of bark assured ; 
reduced. Bl iss, 
eene, & Fiu- 
id Extract curesCancer, 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Rheuma- 

n Diseases, 


New Y 


The Great Republic, 


By Jas. D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
valuable book to an American ever published. Has 


1120 large 8vo superb illustrations on wood 
No book fike 1 it has ever been issued, Agents 


and 8 
wanted. gor by subscription. Send for terms to 
COo., Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


TEXAN LIEBIC'S 
YOF MEAT 


FeAMES CON AR 


EXTRACT 


THE GEN 


The best and nourishment Invalides and 
Families. ANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., New York. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO.. 744 Broadway, New York. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
little device, which is 
ma worn (like a badge) on 
= the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
ardware, 

Boot and Shoe, 
other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 


Its unprecedented sale 
its best recommenda- 
ou. 


A CUTTER WILL BE 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 

AND IF NOT SATISFIED 

: THE MONEY WILL BE RE- 
** 7 would not be without it.” TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and sen for one. 


OME SEWING MACHIN 


This Unequalled Machine 
USES A STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
HAS THE UNDER FEED, 
MAKES THE “LOCK STITCH,” 
is Simple, Reliable, and Durable. 
WE CHALLENGE 


wanted where we 
address JOHNSON, "CLA 


1 


ARS 


per 


ted. For further 
K & CO. 


ruculars, 

133. PITTSBURGH, PA., CHICAGO, ILL, or ST. 
LOUIs, MO. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 

PENDLETON BROS. . ‘ ‘ Portland. Me. 
CLARK & PRESCOTT. . . «  « Boston, Mass. 
CAREY BROs. & WILCOX, New York. 
D. G. MAXWE Charlotte, N.C 
8. C. PHILLIPS, Norfolk, Va. 
STUBBS HARVEY... . . Fort Deposit, Als. 
KNOWLES & CONNER, Louisville, Ky. 
a HAINES. "San Francisco, Cal. 


G. W. TRAVER, Portland, Oregon. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


wo $40, 850, $75, & $100. 
fee, «GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
Send for Circular. 


Choice Selected SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1 ; ae sorts, Sc. 

Early Concord Corn, wt Bc. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfed Onion, | Ib., $1 25; Calycanthus, 

™ Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., #2. 

Peach, bt $2: bbl, Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENTX, Bloomington, I)linois. 


ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out-door day and night 
double tive glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
nent changes. Ca es sent by inclosing 4% 
EMMONS, Oocuists’ Orrician, 687 Broadway, N. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


LING, 
HUNTING, F ISHING yt RAPPING ., Ke. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IGHT 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases. 

Its splendors and wretchedness; its high and low life; 

a aces and dark dens; ‘its attractions and dan- 

gers; ngs and frauds; its Jeading men and politi- 

clans ‘_ adventurers ; its ‘charities ; ts mysteries and 

crimes. 


Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 
Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You ask k WHY we ean sel) 
oo Class 7 Octave Pianos for 


know), 
Plano 


» 865 Broadway, New Y 


MAGIC LANTERN: 


Tilustrated Priced Catalogue se 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 St, N, ¥. 


IOWA F: ARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual] settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


a o> finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
t 
The —” are chiefly situated along the line of its 
railroad between the cities or Des Moines and Council 
Blaffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
offered for sale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $8. 
Sales are mane eitherfor cash or on sheet or long time, 
80 a8 to suit al] purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 
EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 
For pamphiet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 
J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY, 


FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and — 


JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


TIME IS NOW IS THE TIME to subscribe for 
MEIONEY. the Star-Spangled Banner, ev- 
—— and improved, Ledger size, with more 

Fall of splendi¢ stories, sketches, poetry. Tw PXTY 
departments, so1 @thing for every body. Only 75 cts. 
a year, and Praug’s superb chromo me Bouguet of 
Mose Roses,” rege to each subscri Satiafaction 
avaranteed or bers. refunded. You want it, and sow 
18 THE Time. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANN ER, Hinsdale, N N. H. 


= = 
S 
= 
Sia 
24 
=| 
Oo ™ Cor. B 
° — Street, = 
Zi Broadway, N. ¥. City. 72 
Gorham’s Silver Plated Linen Marker, 
th complete case of type 


Linen , Cards, 
Envelopes, &c. 


Masks, ree rice 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal. are the only lampe in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap 
Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 ADAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers 8t., New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


LEBRATED WILSON SHUTTL 
ACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS WA Din unoc- 
For Illu-trated Ciren 
| Co., Cleveland, 0.» St. 
: Phila., Pa.; or, 70? Bread readway, N. ¥. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 ‘Chambers St, New York. 


Instructions for Home Treatment. Address 


R. N. TOO KER, M. M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


IVER VIEW Military Academ , Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going schoo for bors. 


9 Cts. only for Club of Five in our Package Sale. 
Employment for leisure hours for either sex. 
EOSTON (Mass. ) PACKAGE CO. Circulars free. 


ONEY FOR POOR MEN.—A ealary of $35 
r week paid to good men and women. Busi- 
ht and honorable. Address 

G. WEBBER & CO., Marion, O. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, addrese AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


MO Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
lare free. Srarrorp M'r’e Co., 66 Fulton  * & 4 


GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at 
A work for us tnan at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON a Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. M. SPENOFR, Brattleboro, V 
‘| $4 Agenta. C. P. Winstow & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
@495 A.MONTH! Horse ond Carriage furnished. 
ay Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alired, Me, 


A WEEK.—Ladies and ‘Gentlemen wanted for 


Breech- Loading SHOT-GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


Send for Circulars. ulars. 19 Maiden N.¥. 


GRAND OPERA <2 
$400,000 00 


United States. 
Distributed among tw. holders. First prize,$75,000 00 
in gold. Every one receives the full value of his mon- 
ey, with chance of a fortune. A handsome gift with 
every ticket at the time of purchase. 


TWENTY THOUSAND GIFTS. 


Send for Circular to 


GRAND OPERA C 
129 Fulton St, New York. 


STOREKEEPERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other di e Geordere of the skin. enty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New Y ork. 


UCN EVERLASTING.—A mammoth collec- 

tion of the best comic stories, jokes, witticisms, fun- 
bY poetry, Daly 18 ct, Be &c., with nearly 200 humorous 
pictures. Only 15 cta, aid. Send for Catalogue 
of Books. Address RILEY, Holland, N. 


Square, 
N.Y. -» March 3U, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. Yr. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lrxe TY ERMAN, Auther of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
ag Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vols. J. and II. published ; 
Vol shortly. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Logp Brovenam. Written by 
Himeelf. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00,per vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Awntz Toowas, Aw 
thor of * Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “ Playing fur 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, » Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Jou 
D. Batpwis, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE ADVENTURES OP OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuaries Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Illustratfons by J. — Svo, Paper, 50 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00, 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. — 
M. Diagrams 


A. Illustrations and limo, 
Cloth, $1 75. Bh 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Bred in the Bone,” “‘Won—Not W “Carly- 
on's Year," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 

those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach 

of also intended as a School- By James 
Mcnson, Official Stenoyrapher to the Surrogate's 
Court of New York. I2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Haeree & will end any of their 
works by mail, postase prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, en receipt of the price. 


Harper's mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0. 
An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scusoripers at $4 0 each, tn one remittance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or -quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sabecriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Weex yr or Baza, to prepay the U.S. post 

The Volumes of the Magaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions mray commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understeod that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagpgr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Anvertistne Hargper’s 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 


ay Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. { 
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THE CLOWN IN THE JUDICIAL RING 
To wHat Bair Usace THE BENCH IS PIT. 


‘The court-room of J udge Barnar > has been a place of amusement, where lawyers and oth- 
ers go to hear something ‘ good,’ especii lly if a case is on the calendar in which the Judge is sup- 
posed to be strongly interested. very lay his indecent sarcasms and vulgar jests keep his court- 
room crowded with laughing spectators. Many of these ‘funny things” have been reported in ev- 
idence before the Judiciary Committee 1 »w in session, by men whose presence in court has afford- 
ed opportunities of hearing them.”"—.V. }”. Fribune, March 2 25th, 1872. 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 


New Yorl:, 20 Wall Street; , 


‘FOREIGN EXCHANGE; CABLE TRANSFERS; 


Commercial «ind Traveling Credits, 


Execute Orders for hecurities both here and in Europe. 


Our Traveling Credits, available in all parts of the world, can be procured at either of our 
Offices, or through our Correspondent: Banks, and Bankers in the United States and Canada. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, & COMPANY, 
41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Es 1809. 
SAPOLIO 
MORGAN’S Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
SON removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
Office, 211 Washington St., N. %. thing ever used for general house cleaning. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” We request the ladies to 
“DOMESTIC” judge from personal examina- 
tien whether it is any 
. ation to say the 


> 
** 


ff 

FAMILY FAVORITE” | 
“EASIEST will execute a greater variety 
porn of sewing, with fewer attach- 
It don't pay you ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 

SEWING MACHINE. 


_“ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers t., N. Y. 
$75 to $250 per month, ana‘: 


; boon male, to introduce the GENUINE I) (PROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW NG MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, her , fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroide|. in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fu ly licensed 
and warranted for five years. We wi pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a strc iger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam tha ours. It 
makes the “Blastic Lock Stitch.” E: ery seco 
2 stitch can be cut, and still the cloth an not 
pulled apart without tearing it. We ay 
rom $75 to $250 per month and exj *nses, or a 
eprommission from which twice that am unt can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Bo ton, Maas. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Tl. ; or St. Mo, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


E. P.GLEASON M’F’G CO. 


Make GAS-BURNERS of every description, Street 
and Fancy Lanterns, &c., &c. 135 Mercer St., WN. Y. 
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Do not depend on Stencil Plates. 


large profit with abundant security, we of- 
_ fer and recommend the First-Mortgage 7.30 
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P. F. Van St. New York. 


Use only Payson’s old, reliable Indelible Ink. 
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INVESTING 
MONEY. 


To all an combining 


Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

The high character of these bonds is per- 
manently established, and holders are fully 
protected, not only by the ample security 
afforded in the mortgage, but by a most 
careful and economical administration of 
the affairs of the Company. 

Capitalists, and all who require a pre-emi- 
nently safe security, should investigate the 
claims of the Northern Pacific First-Mort- 
gage Bonds. They have 30 years to run, 
and bear interest at the rate of 7 3-10 per 
cent. in gold. | 

Many holders of 5-20’s are exchanging 
them for Northern Pacifics, and thereby r- 
CREASING THEIR ANNUAL INCOME OVER ONE- 
THIRD. 

The highest current price will be paid 
for all marketable securities received in ex- 
change. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New York, Philadelphia, & Washington. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


261, 262, & 263 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Ass’t Secretary. 


WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


This Company is now reorganizing its entire 
agency department, has adopted several new 
and attractive forms of policies and plans of in- 
surance, and now furnishes to agents a rare op- 
portunity of connecting themselyes on remunera- 
tive terms with a company long tried and well 
established, which furnishes at once the advant- 
ages of age and accumulated strength, and those 
of fresh vitality and progressive spirit. : 

Contracts made directly with the Home office. 
Early applications from good men will secure 


prompt and favorable attention. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


10 T0 12.PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Safety and Profit Combined. 


States may repudiate, but Counties, Cities, and 
Towns can not. 

We have at all times Good Municipal Bonds 
for sale at the lowest market rates. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST AND 
PAMPHLETS. 


W.N.COLER & CO., 
No. 11 Wall St., Yew York. 


THE PATENT TRUNK 


| FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ga Send for Price-List.} 
J.J WILSON’S 


Baltimore Md. 
PATENT 


Send for Circular. .89 WHITE S8T., 


N.Y. 


|MASONIC GOODS. 


SWORDS, 
BELTS, 
CHAPEAUX, 
GAUNTLETS, 
BALDRICKS, 


Gold and Silver Laces, Fringes, Tas- 
sels, Stars, Braid. 


Military and Theatrical Goods in large variety. 
Send for Circular. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove: Fitting Corset. 


If you want the most sat- 
tafactory, beat-fitting, and the 
cheapest Corset, for its real 
Me alue, you have ever worn, 

uy 

THOMSON’S 


GENUINE PATENT 


i’ GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 


fullness of bust, 


IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 


Every Corset is stam with the name Tromson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


THOM SON'S 


BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QU ALITY SU SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole ow ners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$25 to $50 a Day. Agents wanted every where. 
LENHART’S PATENT TOY RIFLE. 


Pat. Jan. 30, 1872. 


Teaches the use of the Rifle without 
danger. Send for a circular. Sain- 
ples sent to any address on receipt of 
retail by the trade 


TOY RIFLE M MANU FACTURING Co., 
New Brunswick, N 


National Co. N.Y., General Ag'ta. 


THE 


ATIONAL 


ire alll 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


Manofactured by the Woven Wire Mattress 
Co., Hartford, n. Send for circulars to 
G. C. PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


Metropolitan Hotel, 


aso, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Congress Hall, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


AND LAST A LIFETIME. 


Ask any ere for it. Maiden sent een 
for 50 cents. J. 8. BIRCH, 89 Maiden Lane, 


Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES—playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments 
of Bells, Drums, Castanets, arid Voix Celeste. 
Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by — work- 
men. M. J. PAILLARD & C 
680 


GRAND, SQUARE. & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


THE CHEAPEST 


BECAUSE THE 


Best and Most Durable. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th ‘St., Now, 
NEXT OF KIN. 


24 for OF rin ANCERY 
GATEES, si 'Price 60 cents. 


SOPER & CO., Patk Row, 


> ISS 3 = | 
| 
| 
PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, | 
114 South Third Street ; 15th St., opposite U.S. Treas’y. : 
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| netead of trays to lift out, it is 
ranged with drawers. It isetronger, 
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Upright Patent Trunk Co. 
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LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


BY GUSTAVE DOR AND BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


===E are Pilgrims, wanderers, gypsy loiterers in 

E the great world of London—not historians 
of the ancient port and capital to which the 
Dinanters, of Dinant on the Meuse, carried 
their renowned brass vessels six hundred 
years ago. Upon the bosom of old Thames, 
now churned with paddle and screw, car- 
goes were borne to the ancestors of Chaucer. 
It is indeed an ancient tide of business and 
ancient in the fabled days of the 
boy Whittington, listening to the bells at 
Highgate.’ We are true to remote amicable 
relations between the two foremost nations 
of the earth—we, French artist and English 
author—when we resolve to study some of 
the salient features of the greatest city of 
the world, together. Under the magic in- 
fluence of its vastness, its prodigious un- 
wieldy life, and its extraordinary virieties of manners, character, and external pictur- 
esqueness, a fexy pleasant days’ waiderings through the light and shade of London 
became the habit of two or three seisons. Our excursions in quest of the picturesque 
and the typical at last embraced the mighty city, from the Pool to the slopes of Rich- 
mond. 

We are wanderers; not, I repeat, Htetoriade: 


And we approach London by the:main artery that feeds its unflinching vigor. We. 


have seen the Titan awake and aslee }—at 
work and at play. We have paid our ‘:ourt 
to him in his brightest and his haypiest 
guises: when he stands solemn and erect in 
the dignity of his quaint and ancient | tate ; 
when his steadfastness to the Old is ‘illus- 
trated by the dress of the Yeomen ¢f the 
op his passion for the New is s 1own 
in the hundred changes of every pz ssing 
hour. Hawthorne has observed that’ hu- 
man destinies look ominous without some 
perceptible intermixture of the sable ¢r the 
gray.” We have looked upon the ‘‘itan 
sick and hungering, and in his evil-dsing; 
as Well as in Ais pomp and splendor cf the 
West, and in the exercise of his noble :har- 
ities and sacrifices. We have endea-ored 
to seize representative bits of each ¢ f the 
parts of the whole. 

Our way has lain in the wake of Feigh 
Hunt and Charles Lamb, rather thin in 
that of Cunningham or Timbs. [j) his . 
pleasant recollections connected wit! the 
Metropolis, Hunt observes, in his usual light 
and happy manner: .“ One of the bist secrets of enjoyment is the art of cultivating 
pleasant associations. It is an art that of necessity increases with the stock of our 
knowledge; and though in acquirin:; our knowledge we must encounter disagreeable 
associations also, yet, if we secure a r)asonable quantity of health by the way, these will 
be far less in pumber than the agreetble ones; for, unless the circumstances which gave 
rise to the associations press upon ut, it is only from want of health that the power of 
throwing off their burdensome images becomes’suspended.” This is Hunt’s cheery, specu- 
lative custom. He is, herewpon, off in.o the quarters that in his day were, to the ordinary 
man, the dreariest and most repulsive ‘n London. But Leigh Hunt bore his own sunshine 
with him. The fog was powerless up¢-a him. In vain the rain pattered upon his pleasant, 
handsome face. I think it is R.H H:rne who wrote, “’Tis always sunrise somewhere in 
the world.” In the heart of Hunt, (irion was forever purpling the sky. He is in St. 
(iiles’s—as St. Giles’s was in his time ::‘‘ We can never go through St. Giles’s but the sense 
of the extravagant inequalities in human condition presses more forcibly upon us; but 

pleasant im- 

are at hand i 

even there to refresh 
it. They do not dis- . 
place the others, so 
as to injure the sense 
of public duty which 
they excited; they 
ouly’ serve to keep 
our spirits fresh for 
their task, and hin- 
der them from run- 
ning into despera- 
tion or hopeless- 
ness. In St. Giles’s 
Church lie Chap- 
man, the earliest and 
best translator of 
Homer; and Andrew 
Marvell, the wit and 
patriot, whose pover- 
ty Charles II. could 
not bribe. We areas 
sure to think of these 
two men, and of all 
the good and pleas- 
ure they have done 
to the world, as of 


ages 


| had swept back the smoke toward the city, and 


TOWER OF LONDON. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


the less happy objects about us. The steeple of the 
church itself, too, is a handsome one; and there is 
a flock of pigeons in that neighborhood which we 
have stood with great pleasure to see careering 
about it of a fine afternoon, when a western wind 


ii! 
i Th 


showed the white of the stone steeple piercing up 
into ablue sky. So much for St.Giles’s, whose very 
name is a nuisance with some.” And so the happy 
spirit trudges through the shadiest places; or will 
linger to gossip by London Stone of the mighty tides 
of life that have passed by it. Fletcher and Massin- 
ger lying in one grave at St. Saviour’s in the Bor- 
ough ; Gower, Chaucer’s contemporary, hard by— 
these give sunshine (with the memories folded 
about the Tabard) to Southwark: Spenser was 
born in Smithfield. Itis a hard spot; but the poet, 
pacing Lombard Street, remembers that it is the 
birth-place of Pope, that Gray first saw the light 
in Cornhill, and that Milton was born in Bread 
Street, Cheapside. 

Fleet Street holds a crowd of delightful associa- 
tions. It is not the Queen’s Highway, it is that of Johnson and Goldsmith, and all 
their goodly fellowship. The genius of Lord Bacon haunts Gray’s Inn; that of Selden 
the Inner Temple; Voltaire appears in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden; Congreve in 
Surrey Street, Strand; John of Gaunt in Hatton Garden; and all the wits of Queen 
Anne’s time in Russell Street by Drury Lane. As Hunt observes (he never went into 
a market, as he affectedly remarked, except to buy an apple or a flower), “the whole 
of Covent Garden is classic ground, from its association with the dramatic and other 
wits of the times of Dryden and Pope. Butler lived, perhaps died, in Rose Strect, 
and was buried in Covent Garden Church-yard; where Peter Pindar the other day 
followed him.” 

This amiable, scholarly settee upon London is, as Hunt insists at the opening of his 
essay, @ healthy habit of association. “It will relieve us, even when a painful sympathy 
with the distresses of others becomes a part of the very health of our minds.” We 
have taken care that the happy images of the past which people the dreariest corners 
of Lendon “never displaced the others, so as to injure the sense of public duty which 


they excite ;” but we have leaned to the picturesque—the imaginative—side of the great 
city’s life and movement. I apprehend that 


ae the lesson which Doré’s pictorial renderings 
of our mercantile centre will teach, or dis- 
cover, is that London, artistically regarded, 
is not, as the shallow have said so often, an 
ugly place, given up, body and soul, to mon- 
ey-grubbing. London, as compared with 
Paris, has a business air which tires the 
pleasure-secker, and revolts many senti- 
mental observers who will not be at the 
pains of probing our life. All classes aud 
ranks of Englishmen in Loudon have the 
air of men seriously engaged in the sordid 
cares of commercial life. Selden’s remark 
that “there is no Prince in Christendom 
but is directly a Tradesman”* is that of a 
purely English mind. We are not prone 
to the picturesque side of any thing. We 
seldom pause to contemplate the propor- 
tions of St. Paul’s, the grandeur of the 
Abbey, the beauty of the new Bridge at 
Westminster. How many have paused to 
watch one of these familiar hay or straw 
boats floating to London in the moon- 
light? How few turn out of Fleet Street (it is but a child’s stone’s-throw) to mark 
the quiet, neglected corner in the Temple where the mortal part of Oliver Goldsmith 
is laid! The mind of Hunt, in its exquisite sensibility and kindly vivacity, was Italian. 
He saw in our dismal alleys the cradle of the poet, the grand death-bed of the historian, 
the final agony of the forlorn boy who had nothing but a slate between his head and the 
thunder-cloud. 

One Sunday night (we had~been talking over a morning we had spent in Newgate, 
and of our hazardous journeys through the Dens and Kitchens of Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) Doré suddenly suggested a tramp to London Bridge. He had been deeply 
impressed with the groups of poor women and children we had seen upon the stone 
seats of the bridge one bright morning on our way to Shadwell. By night, it appeared 
to his imagination, the scene would have a mournfub grandeur. We went. The way- 
farers grouped and massed under the moon’s light, with the ebon dome of St. Paul's 
topping the outline of the picture, engrossed him. In the midnight stillness there was a 
most impressive so- 
lemnity upon the 
whole, which pene- 
trated the nature of 
the artist. 

“And they say 
London is an ugly 
place!” was the ex- 
clamation. 

“We shall see,” I 
answered. 


LONDON 8TONE. 


* “There is no 
Prince in Christen- 
‘dom but is directly a 
Tradesman, though in 
another way than an 
ordinary Tradesman. 
For the purpose, I 
have a man; bid: him 
lay out twenty shil- 
lings in such commod- 
ities; but I tell him 
for every shilling he 
lays out I will have a 
penny. I trade as 
well as he. This ev- 
ery Prince does in his 
Customs."’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


E note between Greenwich and London 
that Commerce has not laid her treas- 
ures equally upon the right and left 
banks of the river, “as the herring-bone 
lies between the two sides,” to use a Manx 
expression. But now, after passing the 
famous Hospital and the revelry-haunted 
Trafalgar, with its gay balconies and win- 
dows, the great proportion of the river 
activity leans to the right, where the 
shipping at the windings of the river 
appears to stand in serried rows and 
masses, out of the main-land. At hand 
the sky is webbed with rigging. The 
water swarms with busy men. You 
catch scraps of every tongue. The 
stately ocean fleets are the guard of 
honor of universal Trade— welcoming 
the guest just coming from the sea. 
These have borne the golden grain from 
the far East and the far West. The 
lightermen are receiving the barrels, the 
bales, the sacks, the hides. The creak 
of cranes and rattle of pulleys; the 
pulses of the steamships under way; the 

flapping of idle sails; the hoarse shouts of sailor-throats; the church-bells from many 

quarters ; and through all the musical liquid movement and splashing of the water—strike 

a cheery note in the brain of the traveler who comes to us, by the Port, to London. 
No artistic eye can watch the momentarily 

varying combinations and activities of the shore 

—and especially of the Middlesex shore—with- 

out frequent determinations to return and land. 

The glimpses of dark lanes and ancient broken 

tenem@nts; the corner public-houses delightfully 

straggling from the perpendicular; the crazy 
watermen’s stairs; the massive timber about the 
old warehouses ; the merchandise swinging in the 
air midway from the lighter to the storage; the 
shapeless, black landing-stages, and the uncouth 
figures upon them—all in neutral tint, under a 
neutral-tinted sky—make the gay stern of a barge, 
or the warmth of an umber sail, or the white feath- 
er of steam (no sign of cowardice here), grateful 
resting-places, or centres, to the eye. The many 
forms and directions which human energy has 
taken on our scene fix and fascinate the atten- 
tion. You wonder at the forests of masts that 
stretch far inland, lending to the docks a limitless 
expanse in the imagination. A train glides be- 
tween the forests and the shore! A tug spurte 
smoke into your face. They are dancing on the 
deck of the Gravesend boat. The stern - faced 
Thames police are pulling vigorously from under 
our bows. There is hoarse and coarse comment 
from the bridge of our good ship, delivered by the 
river pilot, and addressed to a pleasure-party in @ 
wherry, making for the rude and savage enjoy- 
ments of Shadwell. To the right lie, in trim 
array, some strange ships from Denmark; to the 
left, Italian decks. The Ostend and Antwerp hulls 
are of imposing build. Then there are the burly 

Seotch boats, and some Clyde clippers. 

The Clyde! We are drawn to the Kentish 
shore, which presents a woful river-side spectacle. 
The great ship-yards and lines; the empty sheds, 
like deserted railway stations; the muddy, melan- 
choly bank, and all the evideace of immense do- 
ings which are ended—smite us with a sad force as we pass Cherry-tree Pier. Behind 
this jetty of pretty name, suggestive of pranks in-laughing gardens, lies, in the lanes 
and streets of Deptford and thereabouts, the worst part of the Great City’s story. 
This shore, from Woolwich almost to London Bridge, is idle. The “clanging rookery” 
of shipwrights is as silent as the Chapels of Westminster Abbey. There is rust upon 
every thing. There are cobwebs in the wheels, and dust on all—except. the little 
emigration offices. “Better a good dinner than a fine coat:” but it has so happened 


= 


VICTORIA TOWER. 


WESTMINSTER, FROM THE THAMES EMBANEMENT. 


that the coat is in pawn, and the dinner is not in the cupboard. This is the dead 
shore. No breaking of bottles upon new bows; no flags; no sweet voices to name the 
noble ship! The convicts have departed from the highway; and so have the doughty 
Thames shipwrights, who put the Great Eastern and fleets of ocean steamers together. 
But crowded craft afloat close up before the desolation of the empty, silent yards, as the 
troops mass themselves before the ugly gaps on a royal progress. Should another 
songster of the Thames—another John Taylor, the Water Poet—arise, to sing of tie 
pageantries of commerce, which are the water tournaments—the quintains—of our time, 
we can only wish him the independent manliness of the ancient bard of the sculls, 
who plied his trade and sang, and found his inspiration 


kingdom of content itself."’ 


Through nearly two centuries and a half have these waters ebbed and flowed, fruit- 
laden with the natural bounties of every clime; and yet we find the “jolly young 
waterman” as rare by stairs, or jetty, or pier, or bridge, as ever. But as a grumbler 
he has established a reputation only equaled by that of the British farmer. 

And still the bustle thickens uvon the tide. The boats come and go, and sidle and 
shift, and bewilder the sight and sense. The water is‘churned with paddles and oars; 
and the tiny skiffs dance and plunge in the swell of the steamers. We have passed 
the old Tha™es Tunnel stairs—with more brilliantly accidental lines of sheds and 
houses and~ ,,es—all in neutral tint still; and the Tower of London appears, through 
the tangle_ of tiers of ships; and we see the muddy Thames lapping idly against Traitors’ 
Gate—with the whirl and stir of red Billingsgate beyond—receiving the disgorgement 
of the fishing-boats and screws. The progress of our big ship now appears to be a well- 
contested, inch-by-inch fight. The pilot waves the little interloping boats out of the 
way, and they pass to starboard and larboard within a hand’s length of the paddle- 
wheels. The barges, broadside to the stream, float on—the bargees remaining wholly 
unconcerned at the passion and vociferations of the pilot. We are within an ace of 
running into every thing before us: while the sailors in the fleets at anchor on either 
side smoke their pipes leaning over the bulwarks, and smile at every difficulty. 

London Bridge stretches across the river. London Bridge and the Pont Neuf are the 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 


two historical bridges of the world: bridges charged with mystery, romance, and tragedy. 
It is curious to see the eager faces that crowd to the sides of a steamer from the ocean 
when London Bridge is fairly outlined against the horizon, and the dome of St. Paul's 
rises behind. This is the view of London which is familiar to all civilized peoples. 
“Le Pont de Londres!” the Frenchman exclaims, carrying his vivacious eyes rapidly 
over its proportions. The laden barges are sweeping through the arches, dipping sails 


and masts as they go; the Express boats are shooting athwart the stream above bridge ; 
the Citizen boats are packed to the 


prow; the Monument stands clearly 
out of the confusion; the parapet of 
the bridge is crowded with dull faces 
looking down upon us as we swing 
about toward the sea again: we per- 
ceive the slow, unbroken stream of 
heavy traffic trailing to and fro, behind 
the gaping crowd, over the bridge. 
The deep hum of work-a-day London 
is upon us, and the church-bells are 
‘musical through it, singing the hour to 
the impatient money-makers! 

London Bridge is invested with a 
charm that belongs to no other fabric 
that spans the Thames. Nearly at this 
point of the river London city was con- 
nected with Southwark in the days of 
William the Conqueror. It was the 
only passage in the olden time between 
London and the Continent; the single 
roai by which we communicated with 
the ancient Cinque Ports and the For- 
eigner. It was the highway of State; 
the mouth of London commnnicating 
with the rich and populous south. It 
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streamed through its many nar- 
row arches; and the windows 
and parapets were alive with ~ 
citizens—it must have made a 
fine picture ready to the artist’s 
pencil. Between Peter of Cole- 
church’s Bridge and that which 
spans the river near its site, 
there are differences which sug- 
gest ages of time: and yet hardly 
more than a century has elapsed 
since the houses were razed from 
the ancient structure. The shape- 
ly span of stone, from the low par- 
apets of which the sad faces of 
poor citizens are forever gazing 
upon the sea-going ships at St 
Catherine’s Wharf, is of the time 
of William the Fourth. 

The parboiled heads have been 
thrust out of sight (they stood 
upon pikes over Traitors’ Gate, 
thick as pins in a milliner’s cush- 
ion), and Time and Fire and 
Water have cleansed the ancient 
site; and yet all is not holiday 
bravery, nor prosperous trade, nor 
Right, nor Goodness that is upon 
the bridge to which our faces are 
turned while our ship is brought 
alongside the wharf. We shud- 
der at the bare imagination of 
the heads of William Wallace and 
Sir Thomas More—raised upon 
pikes, in the wicked, barbarous 
old times: when there was a 
bloody record upon every pile, 
and a horror associated with ev- 
ery footstep. Bat there are ter- 
rors still upon the bridge: shad- 
ows—we have watched on many 
a night — flitting. every where 
amidst this pride of trade and 
splendor of commercial power. 


was the scene of a battle in 1008, 
when the bridge was turreted and 
protected by ramparts, and liter- 
ally tugged from its foundations 
by King Olave’s boats. Here it 
is—miich as Samuel Scott paint- 
ed it in 1645—and here—as we 
came upon it the other day. It 
was swept away by a hurricane: 
it was consumed by fire. And 
then came a stone bridge—built 
upon wool,” as the citizens said ; 
just as the modern Londoner 
may say of the Holborn Viaduct, 
that it was built upon coal-sacks. 
And a very pretty transaction (for 
themselves) the City Corporation 
have effected in regard to the 
Viaduct. A pinch of fire is tak- 
en from every Whitechapel cos- 
ter-monger to pay for this fine 
work—and for the Corporation’s 
astute bargain! 

The bridge upon wool is that 
of which romance-writers have 
made use; which survives, in its 
picturesque masses of houses, 
arches, and piers—an irregular 
street across a broad and rapid 
stream—in a hundred old draw- 
ings. It appears a grand mass 
of suggestive bits: and when the 
tournaments and processions en- 
livened the flood; and the state 
barges of the great, and the boats 
bearing prisoners to the Tower, 
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* “ The cost of the new erection is 
supposed to have been principally 
defrayed by a general tax laid upon i 
wool—whence the popular saying, YY 
which, in course of time, came to 
be understood in a literal sense, that 
London Bridge was built upon wool- f LONDON BRIDGE, 1871. 
packs.’’—K NIGHT 
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The ship touches the unsteady 
landing-stage: the gangway is 
cleared, and now the stranger 
makes his first acquaintance with 
the Londoner. If the Silent High- 
way to London shows one of the 
city’s brilliant and imposing sides, 
the shores of the Thames expose 
its poverty. The poor fellows 
who wait by London Bridge to 
rush on board any steamer that 
has passengers with luggage to 
land make many a traveler’s first 
impression. In their poverty there 
is vothing picturesque. The Lon- 
doner reduced to hunting after 
odd jobs by the river-shore,is a 
castaway, whom it is impossible 
to class. He is a ne’er-do-weel 
nearly always, but without the 
elasticity and spirit of the Paris 
chiffonnier or the New York loaf- 
er. His clothes are picked any 
where: a black tail-coat of the 
most ancient date, a flat cap or a 
broken silk hat—every thing fifth 
hand! nothing suited for his work 
or intended for him. A hungry, 
hunted look—craving a job with 
brutal eagerness; at the same 
time a sneaking servility, ready 
to turn into insolence the moment 
the hope of gain is past. The 
crew of these pushing and noisy 
nondescripts, who wind through 
the passengers to pounce upon 
the luggage, gives many a man a 
shudder. For they express chron- 
ic distress in a hideous form: and 
their fierce internecine war for a 
few pence puts their worst ex- 
pression upon them. It is an 
ugly corner of the battle of life. 
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From Rennie’s bridge the cous- 
ins of these poor fellows carry- 
ing trunks upon their bare shoul- 
ders, up the jumbled ladders and - 
stairs by which the traveler reach- 
es the intricacies of the wharf, 
are looking down, down upon the 
scramble. The foreigner desiring 


Sto make another effective book 


of a “ Voyage de Désagréments & 
Londres” could not select a better 
opening than the sheds and pas- 
sages, half stable and half yard; 
the shabby pestering loiterers, 
and uncivil officials; all leading 
to the first experience of a London 
Cab. It should be a wet day, for 
completeness; for then the cab- 
man will probably have upon his 
shoulders such a coat as no other 
city can show upon a box seat; 
and about his legs a sack. 

London now lies before us— 
where to.choose our peints of 
view and find our themes. 

And} in starting on our pilgrim- 
age, let me warn the reader, once 
again that we are but wanderers 
in search of the picturesque, the 
typical. A settled, comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive survey of all that 
is noteworthy in the greatest city 
in the world would be the work 
of a lifetime. We hope to show 
that as observers, who have trav- 
eled the length and breadth of 
the wonderful City by the Thames, 
we have not passed over many of 
its more striking features and in- 
structive and startling contrasts. 
“We touch and go, and sip the 
foam of many lives,” says Emerson. 
Ours is a touch-and-go chronicle. 
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